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On the Purpose of Life 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


4 SEVEN Storey Mountain” 
in its high place on the best-seller lists 
is a good barometer of the religious 
weather in America. There is no doubt 
of the current interest in things of the 
spirit, but it is noticeable that most of 
the interest takes a mystical rather than 
a philosophical or theological form. It 
seems, for instance, more fashionable to 
discuss the art of contemplation than to 
speculate on the purpose of life. 

There are, of course, the militant 
atheists like Professor Stace who: vigor- 
ously deny that there is any evidence 
of purpose in the universe. He claims 
that matter just happened to shape up 
as it is, but it might have assumed some 
other contour. Dr. Homer Smith can- 
not agree that there is any far-off event to 
which all creation moves. To him, life 
is just a matter of the efforts of an 
organism to preserve itself, to avoid pain 
and disability and death, to feed and 
enjoy itself, and to adapt itself to its 
environment. A few months ago I met 
a disbeliever (once a Catholic) who 
shared Smith’s way of thinking: he felt 
that life can be explained as the effort of 
matter and its forces to survive against 
opposition. Even the history of the 
Church he considered nothing more than 
its effort to survive. 

In preaching, I think we might safely 
forget about these theoretical atheists. 


They are few in number at best, and 
certainly extremely rare in a Catholic 
Church audience on a Sunday morning. 
However, there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of Catholics who almost 
never think consciously about their 
purpose in life. They just work from 
day to day “to keep body and soul 
together,” without paying much atten- 
tion to the time of their separation or 
to the purpose for which God united 
them in the beginning. 


ABSORBED IN LIFE—BUT 
INDIFFERENT TO ITS PURPOSE 


Father Garrigou-Lagrange, in the 
March issue of Cross and Crown, tells of 
a lady in Turin, out walking with her 
little six-year-old daughter, who met a 
Catholic statesman and asked him about 
the European situation. In the middle 
of a political dissertation, the statesman 
was interrupted by the little girl who 
asked him why he was created. Though 
he was a Catholic, he was “‘thrown for a 
loss,” and the little girl then told him 
he was made to know, love and serve 
God. He had forgotten about the real 
last end of our life in his absorption in 
politics. 

At Commencement-time as well as in 
his Sunday sermons the priest has a fine 
opportunity to discuss the purpose of 
life. However, the bane of such ser- 
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mons is generally vagueness and ab- 
stractness, or else a very inadequate and 
incomplete explanation of the meaning 
of knowledge, love and service of God. 

To know God is to know what the 
Catechism tells us about the nature and 
existence of God: God in His infinite 
power, in His unending existence, in His 
love, God in heaven, God in the soul. 
All these are proper considerations in a 
sermon to refresh the memory of those 
who have been a long time away from 
the Catechism. But to be practical 
in the most “down-to-earth” fashion, 
why not broaden out the full implica- 
tions of what it means to know God? 

God is truth, and we get to know 
more about God, the more we know 
about those humble truths that come 
under our notice in our daily life. It is 
salutary for our soul’s sake and for the 
good of mankind that we know the 
truth. There is about us a vast store of 
misinformation with regard to almost 
everything under the sun. Can we 
stand by and say that, because a fact 
has nothing to do with religion, we need 
not be interested? By nomeans. Truth 
is one, and we must seek it and venerate 
it in every phase of life. 


CATHOLICS SHOULD BE ABLE TO 
SIFT FACTS FROM FICTION 


The Catholic of the twentieth cen- 
tury should be capable of sifting fact 
from fiction in what he reads and _ hears. 
For instance, if he is too credulous, he 
will soon be convinced by sweeping 
generalities. Editors, reporters and 
commentators have a tendency to think 
in strong colors and to write with a broad 
gesture of blame or commendation. 
One expert will denounce everything 
that is said or done by the Franco 
Government; another will lay all the 
blame for the Palestine problem at the 
door of the Arabs. It might be said: 
what difference does it make whether 
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we have the precise facts on current 
events? Can we not save our souls 
without knowing national and inter- 
national news? 

Yet, the necessary prelude and prep- 
aration for Catholic Action must be 
knowledge of the facts about the current 
situation. How can a Catholic attempt 
to bring his religion to bear upon the 
movements, the injustices, the immoral- 
ities of our time, unless he knows what 
the movements are, and whether this 
situation or that is an injustice or an 
evil. Pope Pius XII in his five points 
for Catholic Action lays down the 
important point of a sense of respon- 
sibility for the Common Good. It would 
be useless to feel compunction about 
the evils of the community if we don’t 
know what the evils are. Graft, black- 
marketing, juvenile delinquency are not 
known by intuition: they must be 
learned as facts from newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, and oral reports. Pope 
Pius, in referring to the Common Good, 
did not confine his gaze to the local 
community, however, but included the 
whole world as the proper object of our 
solicitude. 


MODERN MANIPULATORS OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 


The ordinary Catholic cannot expect 
to arrive at a perfect knowledge of all 
the facts. His batting-average will 
necessarily be less than a thousand, but 
that is no reason for abandoning the 
attempt. If he has the duty of voting, 
he has the duty of discovering whom to 
vote for, and to discover any other in- 
formation that would be helpful to him 
in advancing the cause of good and 
counteracting evil. If the Knights of 
the Round Table pledged themselves to 
“right wrong and follow the King” even 
to the point of saving the fair lady from 
the wicked giants, the modern Catholic 
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might well pledge himself to the quest 
for truth. That quest often narrows 
down to an effort to snatch the truth 
from the jaws of the manipulators of 
public opinion. 

We read page after page devoted to 
the controversy about the influence of 
advertisers on the news reports, columns 
and departments of our daily newspa- 
pers. Perhaps that influence is rather 
slight. But there are numerous other 
means whereby the public can be mis- 
informed. The ordinary cliché, for 
example, is so unassuming. It doesn’t 
seem to be proposing any theory or 
ideology, and yet it can be packed with 
dynamite. “‘Academic freedom,” “‘the 
iron hand of Rome,” “ witch-hunts,” 
*‘one world,” “‘fascist’” are words and 
terms that have been used ad nauseam 
for purely emotional effect. The reader 
does not realize that the writer is 
utilizing a rabble-rousing device. 

A new magazine has started up in 
New York. It attempts to present the 
true facts and figures about our present 
problems and to report these problems 
in proper perspective so that the Ameri- 
can people will be able to act wisely in 
formulating a foreign policy. Of course, 
a truly impartial presentation of the 
news is impossible. For instance, who 
can write up the Spanish situation, the 
condition of labor, the Palestine prob- 
lem without betraying his own personal 
feelings on these matters? A writer 
may be genuinely sincere in his desire to 
tell the truth, but he is human—and he 
cannot but report a situation as he sees 
it against the background of his own 
personal opinion. 

To know the truth, moreover, it is 
necessary to recall that every newspaper 
and magazine has certain taboos. Some- 
times these taboos are salutary, some- 
times not. Christ promised there would 
be scandals in the Church, but you won’t 
find them in the New York papers— 


except perhaps in the now defunct 
P.M. or in the Daily Worker. On the 
other hand, you will find in the metro- 
politan dailies many articles on the 
evils of anti-Semitism, but never any 
news items that cast a shadow on 
Jewish leaders or projects. For the 
sake of the Common Good these taboos 
may be commendable, but nevertheless 
the Catholic reader ought to know that 
he is not getting a full story. 

Wise is the Catholic who reads with 
a very critical eye. In these days of 
“chost-writers,” digests and rewrite- 
men, it is well to be wary of authorities. 
Mr. John Smith may be the world’s 
greatest living authority on Polish his- 
tory, but his signature at the end of an 
article may not guarantee his author- 
ship of every word of the article. Re- 
cently a Washington notable was se- 
verely criticized foracertainremark made 
in one of his speeches. He excused 
himself on the ground that he had not 
seen the manuscript until he actually 
read it in public. In these days, there- 
fore, we can read the published words of 
authorities “with a grain of salt.” 
Their opinions may represent nothing 
more than the flip judgment of a minor 
clerk in a back room who has a facility 
for turning a well-rounded phrase. 


NEED OF GENUINE LOVE 
FOR GOD 


The second term in the definition of 
our purpose in life is love of God. Our 
Lord constantly stressed the need of 
genuine love of God: mere exterior 
profession was not enough. Those crit- 
ics are altogether wrong who maintain 
that Christ belittled external devotion 
and religious practices. He came not 
to destroy but to fulfill, He Himself 
followed out the ritual practices of the 
Old Law. But He did condemn form- 
alism—external practices that did not 
come from the heart. If religion issues 
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from the heart in the form of visible 
actions and gestures, it is pleasing to 
God and men. But if religion is only 
a matter of conspicuous almsgiving and 
public prayer postures, then it is a 
whited sepulchre that contains corrup- 
tion within. That is why Christ was 
forever speaking of ‘‘the clean of heart,” 
‘““meek and lowly of heart,” “‘love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” etc. 
There is a certain type: of dry form- 
alism that is common in some Catholic 
circles. It is that unloving loyalty to 
the Church as an organization which we 
find in many of the active anti-Com- 
munists of our parishes. Announce a 
rally to sponsor a campaign against the 
Reds in the Federal Government or in 
the schools, and you will find an enthu- 
siastic crowd on hand to fight the Com- 
munists. But yet there is little evi- 
dence of a burning personal love for 
Christ in these individuals. It would, 
of course, be unfair to attempt to judge 
a particular person in this matter of 
personal love of God, but there is no 
violation of charity in judging imper- 
sonally a group of individuals. It seems 
that there is in some Catholic societies 
more hatred of Communism than love 
of Christ. The very same men who are 
so vigorously shouting against Stalin 
are oftentimes just as vigorously en- 
gaged in a constant round of intoxica- 
tion, adultery, gambling and dishonesty. 
There can be no substitute for love of 


God. 


FORGETFULNESS OF GOD IS 
COMMON TO-DAY 


It is so easy to forget the duty of 
loving God—especially easy for a young 
person. There are so many games and 
achievements, projects and schemes 
about which the young man can wax 
enthusiastic. He uses up all his power 
for love in his ardor for these natural 
objects of his affection. Or, if he avoids 
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the Scylla of excessive enthusiasm, he 
strikes the Charybdis of lack of feeling. 
Many young people consider it quite 
juvenile to bubble up with fervor of 
any kind, and so they deliberately culti- 
vate a sophisticated air of cynicism. 
They forsake God, and probably will 
continue to adandon Him until some 
crisis wakes them up. 

These. juvenile delinquents are like 
the great English artist, Romney. He 
loved and married a young English girl. 
One day Sir Joshua Reynolds was re- 
ported to have said that it was ‘a pity 
that Romney had burdened himself with 
a wife who would be an obstacle in his 
career. Straightway Romney left the 
young woman, went down to London, 
made a great success, and was lionized 
for his painting. When he grew old 
and ill, he went back to his wife and she 
took him in and nursed him tenderly 
through his last sickness. Someone said 
that the spirit shown by that good 
woman was worth more than all the 
pictures Romney ever produced. So 
with the young people who forsake God 
in the days of their youth. God never 
forsakes them but waits for them—waits 
for some crisis that will drive them back 
into His arms. 

Maybe young people find it hard to 
love God because they do not see or 
hear any sign or echo from heaven to 
indicate that God returns the love. As 
a matter of fact, they do not take the 
initiative: it is God who has first loved 
them. But if they listen with keen 
spiritual attention, they will be able to 
discern in the depths of the soul a 
reassuring echo from heaven—a return 
of love. On the shores of the Adriatic, 
the wives of fishermen are in the habit of 
going at dusk to the seashore and sing- 
ing the first stanza of a beautiful hymn. 
Sometimes the men are far out on the 
water, but the women listen till they 
hear, carried by the wind across the sea, 
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the second stanza sung by their hus- 
bands. If the young people would love 
God and then listen for an answer, 
something not of this world would 
respond so that they could hear the 
reassuring tones of a loving God. 

The third term of the definition of 
our purpose in life is service to God. It 
is necessary to remember that the service 
must be Godwards, and that includes 
service for the neighbor because he is 
made in the image and likeness of God. 
But service for service’ sake alone is 
silly. Who has not met the member of 
the Chamber of Commerce or of some 
local glad-hand organization who prates 
about service, service, service, without 
ever thinking about God in his loquac- 
ity. Work for work’s sake is a very 
stupid and laborious form of idolatry: 
idolatry of money or of pleasure is much 
more understandable. 

It is very difficult to make some 
young persons believe that work can be 
a service to God. They seem to think 
that visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
reception of Holy Communion, corporal 
works of mercy are proper modes of 
serving God, but that work has no 
religious significance. Since it holds 
no spiritual value for them, they tend 
to assume towards it the same viewpoint 
as that of the pagans around them. 
They want to do the least work for the 
most money. 

How many graduates of our Catholic 
schools face the world with a dream of 
easy money coloring their ambitions! 
They face the world also in a pagan 
spirit of competition, since they do not 
understand the religious meaning of 
work. They think of business as a 
battle, and success as some kind of vic- 
tory over the less clever. They forget 
that the duty of kindness to the neighbor 
is binding at all times, and that Christ’s 
idea of success is still the Catholic idea: 


. whoever wishes to become great 


shall be your servant; and whosoever 
wishes to be first among you shall be the 
slave of all” (Matt., x. 43). 


SANCTIFICATION THROUGH OUR 
DAILY TOIL 


Christian work need not be a grand 
adventure. It may be as ordinary asa 
backyard fence. Certain vocation di- 
rectors try to point out the romance of 
the great professions: little Willie can 
rise to the top and become a Dr. Mayo or 
a Justice of the Supreme Court. Little 
Willie then begins to think that he must 
go far away from home to study or to 
begin his labors, and all the while his 
future may be just a few doors down the 
street in a print shop or at the local 
grammar-school. There is a lot of wis- 
dom in Kingsley’s remark that the only 
way to rejuvenate the world is to do the 
work that lies nearest to you. A multi- 
tude of constantly dissatisfied job-seek- 
ers could tell you that the best job is 
often the one nearest home. Or as 
someone has said: ‘‘ Milk the nearest 
cow.” 

The good Christian does a humble job 
as perfectly as he can. He knows that 
God judges him, not on the intricacy or 
the magnitude of the work, but on the 
effort he puts into it. Probably the 
more fanfare there is about a job, the 
less of God there is about it. Samuel 
Cole has expressed this in his poem: 


Are work and workmen greater 
when 
The trumpet blows their fame 
abroad? 
Nowhere on earth is found the man 
Who works as silently as God. 


Yet, strangely it is the Christian 
working at a humble task who gets the 
most out of his work. Coal is a very 
crude and common-looking substance, 
and yet far more marvels can be ex- 
tracted from coal than from the most 
splendid specimens of marble. From 
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coal we can get royal purple dyes and a 
thousand other dyes in common use; 
we can get drugs like novocaine and 
antiseptics like carbolic acid from the 
coal tar; from coal, finally, we can 
extract gas for heat, light and power. 
From his humble work the Christian 
derives a sense of satisfaction, of duty 
done for God, kindness, peace, patience, 
benignity and a tender confidence in the 
Providence of God. 

There are a great many unhappy 
people in the world, simply because there 
are many who do not know the purpose 
of life. The Christian has every right 
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to be happy in his awareness of this 
purpose. In so far as he orders his life 
in conformity with this purpose, in that 
measure will he approach his last day 
with a feeling of utter confidence that 
all will be well beyond the grave. His 
whole life will be like a prayer—like 
Cardinal Newman’s prayer to the Lord 
to support us all the day long: “ 
until the shadows lengthen and the 
evening comes, and the busy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over, and 
our work is done. Then in Thy Mercy 
grant us a safe lodging, and a holy rest, 
and peace at last.” 
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The Law of Abstinence with 
~ Reference to Gelatin 


By M. S. WELSH, O.P 


| THE various questions 
discussed by theologians for the guid- 
ance of priests and people, there are 
some which have to be traced back to 
principles of reason for their solution; 
others must be solved by a reference to 
the interpretation of law; still others 
are examined in so far as they are ques- 
tions of fact. 

It is under this last heading that we 
are to seek the answer to the problem: 
“Ts it permitted to eat gelatin on a day 
of abstinence?”’ Such a topic may ap- 
pear to be a mere trifle in our busy lives, 
but it is a practical matter nevertheless; 
for we are often presented with a dessert 
of gelatin at the end of a meal on a day 
of abstinence, just because so many 
take it for granted that such a trans- 
parent delicacy ought to be very 
palatable and acceptable as a compensa- 
tion for the absence of meat on that day. 

It is, besides, a very natural thing to 
suppose that a dish which has no resem- 
blance to meat under any ordinary 
form would not be forbidden under 
church law for any apparent reason. 
There is nothing to suggest it, and as a 
consequence most lay people would take 
it as they would a saucer of cream of 
wheat or fruit salad. Thus, it would 
never occur to them to refuse a dessert 
of that kind. 

Yet, when it becomes known that it 
may in reality belong under the heading 
of meat extract, it is time to institute 
an inquiry as to what, after all, is the 


essence of this species of food called 
gelatin. Hence we propose the ques- 
tion. 

Before we can answer this question, 
we must ascertain what gelatin is made 
of;. for, if it is manufactured from 
animal matter, it is not allowed to be 
eaten on a day of abstinence; if it is not 
a product of meat, it is allowed. In 
fact, that other well-known preparation, 
which goes by the name of “Jello,” is 
derived from fruit jellies, and is therefore 
not forbidden on a day of abstinence. 
But what about gelatin? 


OPINIONS OF MORAL 
THEOLOGIANS 


Our first impulse is to look into our 
handbooks of moral theology to find out 
what their writers would teach and 
recommend, and as usual we discover 
a variety of opinions. We may find a 
certain number who would permit the 
use of that material on such days, since 
there seems to be a sufficient authority 
for it among theological writers. Some 
even claim a practical knowledge of the 
subject, and express their conviction 
that it cannot be considered to have the 
essence of meat or of meat products. 

We can, of course, understand the 
attitude of most writers who allow the 
use of that kind of food, inasmuch as 
they have not the opportunity of in- 
vestigating the facts involved in its 
manufacture. Hence, they must ac- 
cept the word of those who are supposed 
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to have a more intimate knowledge of 
those matters. Especially is this true 
if the problem appears farfetched or 
difficult of solution, for it may happen 
that the dealers in a certain commodity 
would prefer to hold a veil of secrecy 
over their business on the ground that 
every firm has such a right, and com- 
petitors along the same line might take 
advantage of any information revealed. 
Consequently, it is not always an easy 
matter to push an investigation into the 
affairs of a particular enterprise. In 
fact, an inquirer is likely to meet with 
opposition for the reason that suspicion 
is aroused, and the manufacturers ask 
themselves: “What is the man looking 
for?”’ And yet, notwithstanding diffi- 
culties of this kind we resolved to under- 
take an explanation of the mystery. 


WHAT EXACTLY IS THE NATURE 
OF GELATIN? 


For a period of some years back that 
question seemed to the present writer 
rather obscure on account of the various 
impressions which different people 
among the laity have concerning the 
nature of gelatin. For example, some 
used to say that it is made out of calves’ 
hoofs; at least, according to them, the 
best quality of it is obtained in that way. 
When on one occasion we started to ex- 
plore the matter, we were told by an 
expert to call at a famous farm and 
inquire there, because they made gela- 
tin of just that kind. Some time later 
we did so and were told that their farm 
was nothing but a dairy farm; and 
furthermore they said: “It is not true 
that gelatin is made from calves’ hoofs, 
but from all kinds of animal scraps.” 

Just at this point it must be noted that 
the present account does not claim to be 
more than a personal opinion with re- 
gard to this subject; it does not claim 
to exhaust all the sources of information 
connected with it, In fact, our in- 
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quiries extended only to two large fac- 
tories where gelatin is made. There 
are, to be sure, other firms throughout 
the country that market the same prod- 
ucts; but those two which have been 
visited seem typical of the rest. How- 
ever, the investigation cannot be said 
to cover the whole field. With this 
understanding we offer the following 
facts. The incidents which are here 
given are submitted to the reader that 
he may draw his own conclusions. 


ACTUAL PROCESS OF 
MANUFACTURE 


In order to find out for myself what 
the actual process is in the manufacture 
of gelatin, I called during the past few 
years at different establishments, where 
the men are experts in the business. I 
inquired of these how gelatin was made, 
and of what materials. 

In one instance the officials generously 
assigned an instructor for me who was a 
Catholic, and therefore understood my 
motive in making the inquiry, viz., that 
I wished to make sure whether or not 
gelatin is permitted as food on a day of 
abstinence. 

This gentleman said to me: “I have 
never heard, although I am now seventy 
years of age, that gelatin is forbidden on 
a day of abstinence, because it is not 
made of meat.” 

I answered: “It is made of animal 
substance such as skin, gristle, tendons, 
bones, and all kinds of animal scraps 
which are boiled down to a pulp by con- 
tinued boiling during the course of 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Yes,” he said, “that is how it is 
made, but that is not meat, for by meat 
we have always understood the flesh- 
muscles of animals, like beefsteaks, or 
chops or roasts.” 

I answered: “That is not what the 
Church means by meat in her laws of 
abstinence, She includes all the animal 
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matter—gristle, skin, brains, even blood 
and bones. Furthermore, even extracts 
of meat are forbidden, as well as soup.” 

That was something new to him; 
during a long life which he had spent in 
the business of the slaughter-house, he 
never knew what was the meaning of 
the Church’s law in the matter of 
abstinence. 

In the course of other conversations 
the point was brought up that some 
kind of acid was added to the mixture 
and effected a change in the composition 
of the substances. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia specifies ‘hydrochloric 
acid.” One expert, however, denied 
that statement of the Encyclopedia.— 
“No,” he said, “they do not use hydro- 
chloric acid.” 

Some time later I put the same ques- 
tion to another expert in his factory, 
who maintained that he knew more 
about the making of gelatin than any 
other person in America. 

“As to the acid,” he said, “we do not 
use ‘hydrochloric acid.’ We use ‘muri- 
atic acid’ on the bones.””! 

I asked: “What is the purpose of the 
acid?” 

He answered: “In order to remove 
the calcium from the bones.”” And we 
know why that is done; it is the calcium 
which makes bones hard and brittle, 
and the hardness needs to be removed 
from the bones in order to form the soft 
flexible gelatin. 

That, then, was the only effect pro- 
duced by the acid, so that the whole 
conglomeration of scraps of animal 
material remains unchanged as far as 


1]t would have been more correct to state 
that hydrochloric acid is made use of, but not 
in the chemically pure form which is required 
for accurate scientific study. Hydrochloric 
and muriatic acids are the same in composition 
except that muriatic contains a large percentage 
of extraneous matter with only 33% of the 
chemically pure hydrochloric acid. However, 
it is just this percentage of HC] which does the 
work of extracting the calcium from the bones. 


its meat content is concerned: espe- 
cially as the bones constitute but a small 
part of the whole collection, which is 
thrown into a great vat for boiling. 


DOES MANUFACTURE CHANGE 
THE MEAT CONTENT? 


This same man seemed very much 
afraid that I was going to interfere with 
his business, if I were to draw the con- 
clusion that gelatin is a mixture which 
is in reality made up of scraps of meat, 
and therefore not allowed as food to 
Catholics on days of abstinence. Hence, 
it was his purpose to convince me that 
the whole material was so treated that 
the substance was completely changed 
and could no longer be called meat. 
Therefore, according to him Catholics 
may eat gelatin seven days a week. 

However, he gave no argument to 
show that the nature of the mass of 
material has changed in substance. 
The acid is the only foreign constituent 
brought into the process, and that in 
order to act on the bones only to remove 
the hardening element of calcium. 
After this is taken out, the remainder 
is left flexible but is still part of the 
animal substance, and that is absorbed 
into the whole mass and boiled down 
with all the other ingredients, until they 
arrive at the product called gelatin. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ANIMAL 
AND FRUIT JELLIES 


Only recently I happened to look 
into the American Encyclopedia. and 
found that under the heading of Jelly 
two species were spoken of: “animal 
jelly” and “fruit jelly.” As to the 
second, there is no question but that it 
may be eaten in days of abstinence; for 
it is nothing but fruit. But in the case 
of animal jelly or gelatin, the explana- 
tion is so clear that it provides a positive 
denial of the statement of the manu- 
facturer that “the substance is com- 
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pletely changed and can no longer be 
called meat.” The following excerpt 
from the Encyclopedia disproves the 
manufacturer’s assertion: 


“Animal jelly.... The soft parts 
such as muscles, skin, cartilage, or in- 
teguments of animals, when boiled in 
water, yield a solution which on cooling 
solidifies to a tremulous jelly. Seventy 
pounds of bones, when treated with one 
pound of water in the form of steam, at a 
pressure of four pounds to the square 
inch, and simultaneously digested in 
five gallons of water, will yield about 
twenty gallons of a strong jelly. Ani- 
mal jelly seems to be nearly identical 
with the tissues which yield it, so that 
we are unable to trace any chemical 
change, except perhaps the assimilation 
of water, during the process of its 
manufacture.” 

Another expert made the further 
confirmatory remark that pigskins are 
also thrown into the pot, since, as he 
said, they cannot be used for any other 
purpose. Of course, they can be em- 
ployed for the manufacture of pigskin 
leather, but according to him the 
gelatin-makers are well pleased to wel- 
come this contribution for their own 
product. 

We by the way had no desire to inter- 
fere with the business of those men, but 
we were simply asking them: “How do 
you make it? What is it? What is in 
that compound called gelatin?” 

It seemed a reasonable request, for, 
if they wish people to eat their gelatin, 
they should be willing to explain to us 
what we are eating. Neither have we 
any wish to cause a distaste among the 
people by revealing the true nature of 
the food. We desire merely to ascertain 
for ourselves and for others whether or 
not it may be eaten on days of absti- 
nence. 

My inquiries then have led to the con- 
clusion: “No, it may not be eaten on a 
day of abstinence.”’ And this conclus- 
ion is stated without any qualifications 
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or distinctions with respect to greater 
or less probability. Eat your gelatin 
on six days of the week but not on Fri- 
day. The conclusion seems certain 
that it is an animal substance, and comes 
within the prohibition of the Church’s 
law forbidding meat on days of absti- 
nence; just as much as a mixture of ham, 
beef and mutton would be forbidden, 
were they all boiled down into a pulp 
by continual boiling until they become 
a soup or a powder. 

Webster’s International Dictionary for 
1944 confirms this inference in its defi- 
nition, which is expressed in the following 
words: “‘Gelalin.... An animal jelly; 
glutinous material obtained from animal 
tissues by prolonged boiling, specifically 
(biological chemistry) a protein sub- 
stance, colorless, amorphous and hard 
and somewhat flexible when dry, formed 
by the hydrating action of boiling water 
on the collagen of tendons, bones, liga- 
ments and skins.’ Collagen is defined 
as the “chief constituent of the fibrils 
of connective tissue, and of the organic 
substance of the bones.” 

Some one may say that the Church 
does not oblige us to make any scientific 
analysis of food substances in order to 
determine their nature; she simply 
follows the rules of daily experience, and 
the common judgment of men in their 
practical dealings with one another. 
That is very true, but she does expect 
us to examine the evident facts of the 
nature of the food we are eating; just 
as we ought to be certain, when we take 
a drink of water, that it is not Russian 
oil or kerosene. 


CHURCH REGULATIONS ON 
ABSTINENCE 


According to the Church’s law on 
abstinence, we are forbidden to eat meat 
or extracts of meat, whether the meat is 
cooked or raw, but the law does not 
require nor desire that we resort to a 
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chemical analysis of a certain species of 
food in order to determine its contents 
for the sake of comparing it with some 
standard meat composition. She sim- 
ply directs us to follow the custom which 
men generally consider the practical 
means of deciding what is or what is not 
meat or extract. of meat. 

For example, the simple test as to 
the difference between meat and fish is 
that meat comes from warm-blooded 
animals which live on the land, and that 
fish is the substance of the cold-blooded 
animals that live in water. In general, 
the material of amphibious animals is 
classified as fish (even frogs’ legs are 
admitted into that category), but, ac- 
cording to the common judgment of 
men, a hippopotamus would scarcely 
be placed in the species of fish, even 
though it spends much of its time in 
water. 

In the present instance we are not 
considering the chemical changes which 
take place in the preparation of gelatin, 
but only the actual concrete collection 
of animal substances which are sub- 
jected to the process of continual boil- 
ing, and which result in the formation 
of gelatin. 

The Church pays no attention to the 
possible changes in composition arising 
from the roasting or frying or boiling 


of meat in the ordinary cooking of our 
meals, although chemical changes may 
occur in the various operations for the 
service of the table. Her one purpose 
is the forbidding of the use of meal either 
before cooking or after, all changes in 
substance notwithstanding. We should 
make sure through the exercise of com- 
mon sense that the food is fit to eat, and 
belongs to the class of edibles which are 
permitted for our coming meal. 

In the present case we come to the 
practical conclusion that gelatin is cer- 
tainly made up of the meat of warm- 
blooded animals; and if a small amount 
of acid is employed previously to soften 
the bones, that does not alter the con- 
sequence that the product is still to be 
classified as an extract of boiled meat. 

Of course, this conclusion is presented 
to the reader as a personal opinion and 
nothing more. As we stated before, 
the field of investigation is large, and if 
one were to extend his inquiries to the 
great. slaughter-houses of Chicago and 
other western cities, it may be found 
that their product would be different 
in nature. But that is unlikely, for the 
system in all probability is substantially 
the same for this same species of food as 
is found in the factories of the East, since 
those belong to the common type of such 
establishments. 
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Eighth-Graders and Meagre 
Mass Knowledge 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


Piven ALL the thought and effort 
that has been expended during this last 
decade or so on teaching religion in the 
grade schools, we might be inclined to 
think that our youngsters when leaving 
the grades are all but pre-theologians. 
But last year a thesis was assigned on 
this subject at the Catholic University 
to a Canadian Sister qualifying for her 
doctorate in the arts. This thesis, like 
the generality of the theses being written 
at the Catholic University, is a con- 
structive study. Its author, Sister M. 
Brendan Leger, 8.C.I.C. (of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Saint John, N. B., Canada), under- 
took to find out how much of an under- 
standing the graduates from our paro- 
chial schools have of the Mass. 

Her technique seems to have been 
beyond criticism, unless perhaps that 
the thousand pupils tested for their 
knowledge of the Mass were taught 
under textbooks that she criticizes as 
unpedagogical, and she apparently did 
no sampling of pupils who were brought 
up under a religious system of teaching 
that purports to be just the contrary. 
So, her findings will not apply to children 
who have learned their religion under 
the Chicago System, which is claimed 
to be in complete accord with the best 
techniques of teaching, and which it is 
alleged not only gives grade-school chil- 
dren an extraordinary knowledge of their 
religion, but also is able to awaken in 
them a live and loving interest in prac- 
tising that religion. But let us hasten 
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to see the norm by which our Sister 
Brendan judged of the adequacy of the 
pupils’ concepts of religion among those 
thousand pupils picked out for the test; 
these pupils were in one of our largest 
dioceses and in two other dioceses each 
with cities of around 250,000 popula- 
tion, and in these latter the pupils were 
chosen to ascertain how much knowledge 
they had of the Mass. These are the 
fundamental features of the Mass that 
our Sister put down that should be 
understood by eighth-graders in paro- 
chial schools: 

(1) the Mass is truly and really a 
Sacrifice, not a bare commemoration of 
Calvary’s Sacrifice; 

(2) in this Sacrifice, Christ Himself 
offers Himself to His Father and ours, as 
He did on Calvary; 

(3) whereas on Calvary Christ was 
physically slain and suffered, in the 
Mass He offers Himself under the 
sacramental species; 

(4) Catholics, by reason of their Bap- 
tism, share in the priesthood of Christ 
to the extent that they have the right 
and the duty of offering with Christ 
and the ordained priest His Infinite 
Sacrifice to the Father; 

(5) the offering of the bread and of the 
wine are symbols of the faithful offered, 
individually and corporately, together 
with all their meritorious actions, and be- 
ing offered are carried over, absorbed by, 
and made one with the Infinite Victim, 
Christ Himself, magnified and enhanced 
thereby beyond our comprehension; 
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(6) in the Mass we have the one ador- 


able Gift, worthy of God, in keeping 
with the Majesty and Divinity of Him 
to whom it is offered, whereby we are 
enabled to give Him the adoration due 
to Him from us His creatures; 

(7) the offering of this infinitely 
worthy Gift to God as meet worship is 
the real act embodied in the Mass; 

(8) in the Consecration, according to 
the opinion most widely accepted, we 
have the real act of immolation at the 
moment when Christ, present through 
transubstantiation, offers Himself and 
ourselves united to Him, to the Father; 

(9) this offering to God, Christ’s plus 
our own, from the Offertory to the Pater 
Noster, but more especially at the mo- 
ment of Consecration, represents the 
“upward” movement of our giving to 
God, and this adorable Gift He accepts 
and returns to us in Holy Communion— 
the “downward”? movement—the Gift 
of God to us; 

(10) these considerations are those 
which should move the Catholic to 
attend Mass frequently and devoutly, 
and these should be our reasons for doing 
so, rather than the negative thought of 
avoiding mortal sin; these truths also 
explain in great measure why the 
Church, realizing the greatness of the 
Mass and the wealth of graces and bless- 
ings the faithful derive therefrom, binds 
us under pain of mortal sin to assist at 
Mass. 


METHODS FOLLOWED IN THE 
PRACTICAL TEST 


The test consisted of written questions 
given to approximately 1000 pupils, and 
then an interview with about twenty 
per cent of the entire number, this 
interview lasting an average of thirty 
minutes. The groups were broken into 
two sections: the A group consisted 
of those who had not finished the Mass 
as yet (460 of the pupils); the B group 


were those who had finished the section 
on the Mass (numbering 555 pupils). 
Now, in order to ascertain the relative 
excellence of the Mass in the first 
question, the children were asked in 
both cases which of the following acts 
of piety they would choose to perform 
in order to give the greatest praise and 
honor to God: 

(a) assisting at Benediction; 

(b) spending an hour of adoration 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed; 

(c) assisting at Low Mass; 

(d) attending an evening novena in 
your church; 

(e) making a novena of rosaries 
privately at home; 

(f) attending a public procession in 
honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Now, 63 were picked out of the first 
group of children to be interviewed; 
25 of these were bright pupils, 35 were 
average pupils, and only 3 were below 
average. Yet, only 32, or slightly over 
fifty per cent, picked out Low Mass as 
being the most excellent of the acts of 
piety mentioned. Moreover, in the 
reasons they assigned for their choice 
only slightly over thirty per cent gave 
the Sacrifice that was being offered; 
others gave such reasons as: the Mass 
is more humble, Mass is the greatest 
prayer, Sister says that Mass is the 
greatest prayer that we can offer, our 
priest is always pleased when you come 
to the novena, etc. However, on a 
recheck of these same pupils, preference 
was shown for the Mass by 32 out of 
56. The next test was on a definition 
of the Mass that they had learned. 
Out of the 63 responses, 37 were satis- 
factory, and among the 26 unsatis- 
factory answers were such as these: 
renewal of Christ’s sufferings on Cal- 
vary; Mass is the Crucifixion of God 
without blood; place where we go to 
pray—ask for what we want; Mass is 
the suffering and dying of Our Lord 
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made all over again in the Mass; a 
sacrifice made to show God our love; 
in Mass we offer ourselves to God; 
Mass is the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ under the appearances of bread 


and wine; Mass signifies. . . .is supposed 
to be....; ....brings to mind Christ’s 
offering. 


The other concepts tested were reasons 
why we should call Mass a Sacrifice; 
the part of Mass in which we give our 
greatest gift to God; the integral parts 
of Mass, and knowledge of what occurs 
at each of these parts; Offertory as an 
integral part of the Mass; the participa- 
tion of the laity in the Sacrifice, their 
priesthood; and reasons why Catholics 
should assist at Mass on Sundays and 
Holydays of Obligation. And here we 
can move from the first group who had 
not as yet finished the eighth-grade 
treatment of Mass to the second group 
—to the group who had. Here there 
were 142 pupils interviewed out of 555, 
and these were divided equally into 71 
boys and 71 girls. Of these, 23 boys 
and 23 girls had an I.Q. range of 110 
to 145; 39 boys and 34 girls had an 
1.Q. range of from 90 to 109, and 9 boys 
and 14 girls an I.Q. range of from 72 to 
89. Yet, out of these only 83 chose the 
Mass as a most acceptable act of piety 
in the first test, only 58.4 per cent; and 
only 54 of these 83 gave acceptable 
reasons for doing so. So, only 38 per 
cent knew that the Mass is the most 
transcendent of acts that can be offered. 
Out of the 205 pupils interviewed in 
both classes, only 56.9 per cent chose 
the Mass; and out of the 732 additional 
written tests 55.5 per cent chose the 
Mass. Out of the larger assortment of 
written tests, only 501 satisfactory 
definitions were received from 800 
pupils. Here are some attempted defi- 
nitions: Mass is the old testament of 
the sacrifice in the unbloody manner 
of the priest under the appearance of 
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’ bread and wine; Mass is the frequent 


developing of the Mass. Some of it is 
of later origin and others of long ago; 
Mass is the unbloody sweat, a cruel 
scourging, a crucifixion and crowning 
with thorns; Mass is the Sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ fo us; the Sacrifice through 
which the bread and wine are changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY 
RELIGION TEACHERS 


This is what the author of the thesis 
writes in regard to the understanding 
of the Mass as a Sacrifice: 


“The Sacrificial character of the Mass 
is, of course, a difficult concept to pre- 
sent; and the situation is aggravated by 
the inadequacy of the textbooks. It is 
true that the terminology approved by 
the Church for definition is very exact, 
and in concise definition-form is very 
confining. Nevertheless, the concept is 
of tremendous importance in the lives of 
the faithful, and it is imperative that our 
children be given a sound understanding 
of it. Much of the difficulty seems to 
the writer to lie in the attempt to impart 
an explanation of the Mass within the 
confines of catechetical forms, and above 
all, within the limited space which, for 
some reason which is difficult to under- 
stand, catechisms are prone to afford the 
Mass. However, we must still hope that 
someone with sound psychological ap- 
proach and an understanding both of 
the theology involved and the nature of 
the child to be taught, will very soon put 
into the hands of the teachers and the 
children an adequate and _ intelligible 
treatment of the Mass.” 


The responses as to what is the most 
important part of the Mass are inter- 
esting. While about three-fourths an- 
swered the Consecration (and of these, 
49 replied that it is the changing of the 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
of Christ), still, 6 said that it was because 
we can receive Holy Communion, 7 said 
that it was a principal part because Our 
Lord was really present, while 1 ex- 
plained that the mystery of the Incar- 
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nation is repeated in transubstantiation. 
The first group had only 63.4 per cent 
correct answers here, while the second 
group, who had eighth-grade instruc- 
tions, had 78.4 per cent. The investi- 
gating Sister remarks that since this 
concept of the Consecration as the most 
important of the Mass is assigned in the 
second grade in some dioceses, it should 
be expected that third-graders would 
know it; and her impression is that 
there are defects in establishing essen- 
tial concepts all along the line. It is 
quite astonishing to notice that 18 of 
the second group thought that the 
Saviour really dies in the Mass, and 25 
others thought that He actually suffers 
in the Mass. 

These are some interesting findings 
of Sister Brendan in the two groups in- 
terviewed: difference of degree rather 
than kind exists in the errors of mis- 
conception; the predominant idea of 
sacrifice is of the Saviour being sacrificed 
rather than offering Himself; the past 
tense used in speaking of the Saviour’s 
sacrifice seems to indicate a memorial 
rather than a renewal of Calvary; the 
destruction theory is evident, and in 
some cases found in exaggerated and 
distorted forms; there is a strong tend- 
ency to think of the Mass, rather the 
Sacrifice, as deriving from the consum- 
ing of the Host; another misconception 
is to think of Christ as sacrificed fo us; 
the concept of Christ who is being 
offered is not known in its full implica- 
tion—23.2 per cent do not realize this 
all-important truth. The concept of 
the Mass in its ascendancy over every 
other act of worship is not a function 
and factor in the religious thinking of 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the pu- 
pils; the importance of consecration is 
most frequently derived from the fact 
of transubstantiation rather than its 
constituting the Sacrifice; a surprisingly 
large number, 21.6 per cent, did not 


name the Consecration as the most im- 
portant part of the Mass, and the im- 
plication of the double consecration 
seems almost entirely lacking; the 
Offertory is very frequently misunder- 
stood, being underestimated in its sig- 
nificance as the offerings of the laity, 
and on the other hand confused with the 
Consecration; a very large percentage 
of the children have either very vague 
or erroneous concepts as to why the 
Mass is a Sacrifice, or what really con- 
stitutes the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


WHAT’S REALLY WRONG WITH OUR 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING? 


Sister Brendan thinks that there are 
six things wrong with it: the over- 
loading of the syllabus instruction in 
each grade; the weakness and basic 
concepts built up through the early 
years; verbalism—rote memory with- 
out sufficient understanding and appli- 
cation; the inadequacy of textbooks; 
the occasional use of “‘aids’’ which dis- 
tort the reality of the Mass; environ- 
mental factors such as divorce of the 
Mass practice from Mass instruction; 
and the attitude of adults who them- 
selves fail to grasp the real significance 
of the Mass. As to overloading, Sister 
Brendan instances a third-grade assign- 
ment which includes: The Sign of the 
Cross, the Gospel, the Nicene Creed, 
the Offertory, the Sanctus, Preparation 
for Consecration, Consecration, Prayers 
after Consecration, the Our Father, 
the Agnus Dei, the Priest’s Communion, 
the Communion of the Faithful. Mass: 
Definition, Purpose: to continue the 
Sacrifice of the Cross to the end of 
time. Manner of offering the Sacrifice: 
(a) Sacrifice of the Mass, unbloody; 
(b) Sacrifice of the Cross, bloody. In 
addition to the above, there were assign- 
ments in Church History, Bible History, 
Liturgical Year, and regular Catechism 
—where was the humane society officer? 
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IS OUR APPRAISER CONVERSANT 
WITH THE CHICAGO SYSTEM? 


When this system was starting in 
Chicago, I remember the present Super- 
intendent of Schools there telling me 


and the second was given on the same 
subject matter five months later, in- 
cluding three and a half months of 
vacation. The median results reduced 
to a percentage are: 


Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Grade 7 
First Test 88.6 91.7 88.2 92.8 89.0 
Second Test 85.8 88.2 85.4 88.7 86.8 
Loss in 5 Months 2.8 3.5 2.8 4.1 2.2 
Percentage of Loss 3.2 3.7 3.2 4.4 2.5 


that he was quizzing the eighth-grade 
pupils on Mass and Communion at the 
Cathedral school. They had studied 
the Catechism, but the children quizzed 
exhausted their knowledge in a minute 
or two. Thereupon the priest sent 
down for one of the boys of the fourth 
grade, which had just finished the assign- 
ments on Mass and Communion accord- 
ing to the Chicago System. The priest 
put the boy before the eighth-grade 
class, and that boy answered questions 
about the Holy Eucharist shot at him 
for a half-hour and spoke with relative 
intelligence and coherence. This in- 
cident might be explained by saying 
that the boy was a genius; but here we 
have a confirmation of the contention 
that this Chicago System gets results; 
for The Journal of Religious Instruction 
in its issue of November, 1938, pages 
188-205, gives an account of an investi- 
gation made at Loyola University, 
Chicago, entitled “A Study of the 
Retention of Content Matter in Reli- 
gion.” The investigation had for its 
purpose to test the classroom results of 
the Chicago System in religion for 
grades three to seven. Nine Chicago 
parochial schools were chosen at random 
and happened to be taught by eight 
different Religious communities. The 
number of pupils totalled 2007, each 
grade containing from 355 to 434 pu- 
pils. There were two tests: the first 
was given in the first week of May and 
tested the work of the preceding month, 
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For all five grades the medians in 
both tests are remarkably high. The 
losses over the five-month period, being 
between 2.5 and 4.4 per cent, are negli- 
gible; in arithmetic fundamentals in- 
vestigation has shown a loss ranging 
from 27 to 60 per cent over the three 
months of summer vacation for all 
grades. In other subjects investiga- 
tions appear to indicate the loss of fifty 
per cent over a year’s time, representing 
a loss of about thirty per cent of the 
first four months’ period. The above 
Journal in its issue for December 1938, 
pages 280-287, gives an outline of the 
Christocentric Unit-Activity Procedure 
in this same System. Although this 
outline is fitted to a particular unit, it 
applies as far as method goes to any of 
the courses in this System, but especially 
to any unit of the primary grades. 
The outline mentioned is for the Unit, 
The Three Wise Men, from Book I, 
“Jesus the Christ Child.” That outline 
shows clearly the method of this System 
in bringing about understanding and 
arousing appreciation, and inculcating 
the practice of our religion, the five 
steps being: Exploration, Presentation, 
Assimilation, Organization and Recita- 
tion. 


COLLEGE MAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE CHICAGO SYSTEM 


Only the other day I wrote to a young 
man for his remembrances of his 
religious courses in the grades. He 
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answered that, while the Chicago Sys- 
tem in his opinion is not completely de- 
void of limitations, it is successful in 
forcing the pupil to assimilate the sub- 
ject-matter. And the primary reason 
for this is that the pupil has to analyze 
the matter of the text in order to com- 
plete the Work Book assignments which 
parallel the text, and this is by way of 
presentation of the Teacher’s Guide 
Book instead of from a printed text- 
book. The work thus entailed forces 
the pupil to an active rather than a 
passive knowledge, as can come from 
the question-and-answer method of 
teaching religion. Then the similarity 
of the Chicago System with the methods 
used in the other branches of study tends 
to impress the pupil with the importance 
of the course in religion. Thereupon 
the young man goes into particulars. 
In teaching the Mass the principal 
instrumentality employed was an em- 
phasis on the various parts of the Mass. 
Although the pupil was not conscious 
of it at the time, the teacher was wisely 
capitalizing on the tangible interests 
of the pupil. This is illustrated by the 
use of a large chart detailing the sanc- 
tuary and the sacristy, together with a 
circular calendar indicating the various 
divisions and significance of the liturgi- 
cal year. Thus, it was easy to get the 
pupil to assimilate the non-tangible 
parts of the Mass. This young man 
is convinced that, if the external aids 
had not been used, a working knowledge 
of the doctrine of the Mass would not 
have been got by the general run of 
grammar-school children. The same 
young man is confident from his own 
experience that the Chicago System 
was as effective in teaching the Mass 
as it was in teaching the other subjects 
of the curriculum; and he is confident 
that the fourth-grade course on the 
Mass prepared him for the more detailed 
study that followed in other grades. He 


is sure that a sound knowledge of the 
Mass can be imparted to grammar- 
school children; and this is what 
Sister Brendan has not found in her 
sampling of a thousand eighth-grade 
pupils in three different dioceses. But 
it is just possible that, if she had trav- 
elled farther and investigated schools 
where the Chicago System is taught, she 
would have found that religion can be 
taught effectively with the right kind 
of texts, with companion Work Books 
that make the pupil active in the proc- 
ess of learning of religion instead of 
merely being exposed to lectures on 
religion, or to readings on religion, or to 
questions and answers. 


ENGLISH WOMAN MADE A SIMILAR 
DISCOVERY A DECADE AGO 


I remember reading an article in 
The Tablet (London) by a teacher in an 
unprovided school in England. Her 
name, if I recollect aright, was Miss 
Mary Cahill. This intelligent woman 
said that priests ought to cease repeating 
as a truism, the non-truism that children 
when they grow up will understand defi- 
nitions that were unintelligible to them 
when they were forced to learn the same 
definitions. She told about a test given 
by a like-minded group of persons in 
England to 100 adults of different 
educational levels, from grade schools 
to colleges. Only a minority of them 
remembered with any accuracy the 
important definitions of the catechism. 
One man, asked where there is any 
mention of Mary as the Mother of 
God, answered: ‘‘Nowhere, for she is 
not.” Seeing the consternation regis- 
tered on the faces of the voluntary 
examiners, he caught himself and said: 
“Oh yes, Holy Mary Mother of God, in 
the Ave Maria.” 

The story runs that, in a battle of the 
Italian Campaign, Napoleon was minded 
to order a retreat. Turning to a 
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nearby drummer boy, he queried: “Can 
you, beat a retreat?”’ ‘“‘No, Sire; I can 
beat a charge, though, a charge that 
will start the world along.”” The drums 
rolled inspiringly and the Conqueror of 
Italy rode to victory. Sister Brendan, 
I think, has sounded a victory march in 
her superb thesis on the very defective 
knowledge had by the sampling of those 
1015 children. The actual march, how- 
ever, may not be under way before a 
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decade. And I feel sure that the way 
taken will be along the route blazed 
by the Chicago System of Religion, or 
some improvement thereon. I say this 
because, where that System has been 
honestly tried with its eight Teacher’s 
Guides and its eight Children’s Work 
Books, it has developed an unusual 
knowledge in the children and made 
that first of subjects for them the livest 
in the curriculum. 
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Joseph of Nazareth 


By GEORGE HAGMATIER 


J OSEPH has been called “the 
Servant of Mystery.” The title is apt 
for many good reasons. He was chief 
witness to the awesome mystery of the 
Incarnation. His life was spent in the 
presence of mystery—the Christ-Child 
and the Christ-Man were ever by his 
side. In another sense the person of 
Joseph is cloaked in much mystery. We 
know so little about him. No spoken 
word of his has ever been recorded. 
Only a few incidents in which he figured 
have been mentioned by the Evangelists. 
We might easily form the impression 
that Joseph played a minor role in the 
story of Christ’s life, that his position 
was a negligible one, hardly more than 
that of lackey to the Holy Family. 
As a modern poet has phrased it, Joseph 
might impress us as having been ‘a 
non-essential luxury,” asked only “‘to 
be silent and sit still.” 


WAS ROLE OF ST. JOSEPH 
INCONSEQUENTIAL? 


The characterization of Joseph as a 
tolerated, but unnecessary, fixture is 
not new or surprising. In fact, such 
has been the popular attitude of many 
Christians through the centuries. Rec- 
ognition of any sort came with appalling 
slowness. There is not a picture or 
statue of Joseph that dates before the 
third century. Until the ninth there is 
no single mention of him in the Liturgy. 
It is strange that, of all the Saints, few 
have been “‘pushed around” and dis- 
torted more than he. 

Even to-day popular art robs him of 
the virile youth he undoubtedly pos- 


sessed as Mary’s guardian. The Mid- 
dle Ages denied his virginity, and pic- 
tured him as a widower with a houseful 
of youngsters to look after. In the 
rustic miracle plays of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries humerous develop- 
ment was often at Joseph’s expense. 
In the apocryphal gospels, upon which 
most of our devotional literature is 
based, Joseph is most often seen as an 
old man rarely under ninety, tottering 
on his stave, bickering about trifles, and 
of very little help to Mary. 

Such slight of the true character and 
appearance of Joseph has prevailed 
through the years. It persists despite 
the straightforward opinion of theolo- 
gians, Saints and Popes, all defining and 
applauding the eminence of the head of 
the Holy Family. While the folk stages 
portrayed the Saint as little more than 
a decrepit caretaker, medieval schools 
were seriously and briskly debating 
whether Joseph had been “immaculately 
conceived” (by which they understood 
“sanctified in the womb’’); whether the 
title, ‘First Apostle and Evangelist,” 
befitted him; whether he, like Mary, 
had been assumed bodily into heaven. 

At first glance, the history of devotion 
to Joseph may seem something of a 
farce. But there are good practical 
reasons why we find so little evidence 
of public devotion to Joseph in the first 
centuries. They also explain why mis- 
representations of his place and privilege 
were devised by early writers and readily 
accepted later on by the common people. 

The establishment of Christ’s God- 
head was the chief concern of the early 
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Church. Among the Jews the virgin 
birth was an almost unheard-of idea, 
one of the stumbling blocks to convert 
work among them. Further, during the 
first centuries the virgin birth was con- 
stantly under fire by the heretics. Con- 
sequently, Joseph’s relationship to the 
Holy Family was kept as much as pos- 
sible in the background, and under- 
standably so. 

Meantime, well-meaning writers of 
the apocrypha thought to safeguard 
Mary’s virginity by picturing her hus- 
band as well along in senility. They 
explained the “brethren of the Lord,” 
mentioned by the Evangelists, by mak- 
ing Joseph a widower whose offspring 
were takenin by Mary. Theapocrypha 
supply the bulk of legendary detail con- 
cerning the espousal of Mary and the 
early years of Christ. They were es- 
pecially popular in the East, and many 
of the Fathers gave credence to much 
contained in them. Hilary of Poitiers, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, and Am- 
brose, for example, believed the story 
of Joseph’s first marriage, while Origen 
and Jerome vigorously assailed and 
refuted it. But with poets, dramatists, 
and some of the Fathers leading the way 
in accepting these legendary notions 
one cannot blame the common folk for 
following suit. 

The eleventh century marks the be- 
ginning of widespread formal devotion 
to Joseph. Now he emerges from ob- 
scurity and comes into his own. It is, 
of course, impossible to describe here 
the progress of his growth in popularity 
in any detail. We know that the Greek 
Church gave him an official feast long 
before the West. Various monasteries 
kept alive his tradition by including him 
in their martyrologies. (The commem- 
oration of St. Joseph in our own Roman 
Martyrology on March 19 is an amusing 
mistake. In their eagerness to give him 
recognition, the place of another Joseph 
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was usurped by early compilers. The 
March 19 commemoration lists our 
Joseph as a Martyr of Antioch!) Here 
and there churches were dedicated to 
him. In the ninth century he had been 
included in the Litany of the Saints. 
Great Saints like Vincent Ferrer, 
Bernardine of Siena (and later, Teresa 
of Avila and Francis de Sales), and 
prominent theologians (among them 
John Gerson, Peter d’Ailly, and Suarez) 
were strong and unhesitating in their 
praise of Joseph. Many of these cam- 
paigned energetically, especially Ger- 
son and d’Ailly, for a Mass in his honor. 
The Autobiography of Teresa of 
Avila is just one of many -books of this 
period reflecting the new interest in the 
power and place of Joseph as heavenly 
intercessor. Here are a few of her ob- 
servations. ‘However many Saints you 
may have as your intercessors, be es- 
pecially devoted to St. Joseph.... I 
wish I could pursuade everyone to be 
devoted to this glorious Saint, for I have 
great experience of the blessings which 
he can obtain from God.... He gives 
very real help to souls who commend 
themselves to him.... If anyone can- 
not find a master to teach him how to 
pray, let him take this glorious Saint 
as his master and he will not go astray.” 


INSTITUTION OF FEAST OF 
ST. JOSEPH 


In 1479 Pope Sixtus IV introduced 
the feast of St. Joseph into the Roman 
Breviary and Missal. By 1569 his 
feast was celebrated in at least seventy 
cities of Europe. Meanwhile, several 
Religious communities and brotherhoods 
had been founded in his honor, and a 
number of prayers addressed specifically 
to him appeared in private prayerbooks. 

In the post-Tridentine period devo- 
tion to Joseph was at its height. He 
became a favorite subject of painter. 
poet, and sculptor. “Relics” began to 
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appear. Allegedly his staff could be 
viewed at one church; another claimed 
to have a set of his foot coverings; there 
were at least six espousal rings, and some 
pious souls were even simple enough to 
venerate so-called fragments of his 
body. But make no mistake. The 
affection of the learned, the peasantry, 
princes and clergy for Joseph and his 
cause was real, honest, demonstrative, 
and lasting. The excesses to which 
their loyalty carried them at times (as in 
the matter of relics, morality plays, 
and theological discussion) are evidences 
of the liveliness and depth of their devo- 
tion. It testifies to the magnificent 
spirit that lay behind it all. 

Joseph soon enjoyed an international 
reputation. Charles II asked to have 
Spain dedicated to him. Bohemia, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, and Portugal all 
gave official marks of veneration to the 
Saint. In 1555 he became the special 
Patron of Mexico. Innocent XI con- 
firmed Joseph as the Protector of the 
missions in China. 


ST. JOSEPH HONORED IN THE 
NEW WORLD 


The New World took to him at once. 
He has been Patron of Canada ever 
since that land was called New France. 
It was to St. Joseph that Brébeuf dedi- 
cated his first Huron missions. Lake 
Michigan was once called Lake Joseph. 
And to this day a number of American 
cities bear his name. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth 
century a petition endorsed by many 
of the Western Hierarchy was prepared 
asking that Joseph be honored in the 
Sacred Liturgy with a cultus of a higher 
rank. Leo XIII was favorable and 
showed it in his Encyclical on St. 
Joseph, “Quamquam Pluries.” But 
vigorous opposition to liturgical inno- 
vations sprang up in Rome at this time, 
and the Pope himself was being severely 
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criticized in Protestant quarters for 
teaching this “‘novel’’ doctrine of St. 
Joseph. Therefore, the Congregation of 
Rites indicated that the Holy See 
wished to take no further action at the 
time, and the above-mentioned request 
was not formally made. 

Twenty years later an amplified 
petition was published in the form of a 
book addressed to Pius X and entitled 
“De Cultu Sancti Josephi Amplifi- 
cando.” More than 900 Cardinals, 
Bishops, and Superiors-General signed 
it. The document requested, among 
other things, “that the venerable name 
of Joseph as the Supreme Patron of the 
Universal Church, second to the Mother 
of God, should be invoked in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass; namely, in the Con- 
fiteor and in the prayers ‘Suscipe Sancta 
Trinitas,’ ‘Communicantes,’ and ‘Libera 
Nos,’ following the most sweet name of 
Mary.” This petition is still under 
consideration by the Holy See. It is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the Holy Father will one day judge 
it opportune to climax centuries of 
growing esteem and love by placing the 
foster-father of Jesus Christ next to 
his Immaculate Spouse in the greatest 
liturgical act of the Church. It might 
well be a worthy object of our prayers. 

We have traced an amazing devo- 
tional development. From the shadows 
of apocryphal camouflage Joseph has 
emerged, little by little, until we have 
placed him where he belongs—by the 
side of Our Lady, and among creatures. 
second only to her. We shall try to see 
what his lofty position implies. We 
shall find him to be far from “‘dispen- 
sable’”—really indispensable, in fact—to 
Our Lady, to the Church, and to the 
priest. 

We must admit that Joseph’s popu- 
larity has waned a bit since the Middle 
Ages. As scholarship discredited the 
early dubious legends concerning him, 
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those poets and preachers who kept alive 
the medieval tradition were thrown back 
upon the meager Gospel accounts as sole 
authentic sources. In a sense, Joseph 
faded again into his first- and second- 
century obscurity. To-day veneration 
of him as an individual has become a 
vague, private, almost apologetic sort 
of thing. Few spiritual books take him 
as their theme; formal prayers in his 
honor are hard to find; there is little 
public veneration of him by the Chris- 
tian masses. In popularity he cannot 
compete with such favorites as St. 
Anne, St. Anthony, the Little Flower, 
or Bernadette. Joseph is the “just 
man,” the silent Saint, the “servant of 
mystery,” a member of the Holy Fam- 
ily—but only a foster-parent, and so 
not too important. Since the Church 
holds him up for veneration and attests 
to his holiness, our dutiful veneration 
is at times rather awkwardly accorded 
him. 


REVIVING A HEALTHY INTEREST 
IN ST. JOSEPH 


The obvious way to reawaken a 
healthy interest in St. Joseph is to con- 
vince the laity, through the clergy, of 
St. Joseph’s true position in the Church 
Triumphant and of the sovereign value 
of his intercession. 'They must be made 
to realize his importance—yes, his in- 
dispensability. Despite the fickle al- 
legiance of many Catholics, Saints and 
theologians have contributed a stag- 
gering amount of beautiful, yet little- 
known literature in praise of St. Joseph. 
Regrettably we can do no more than in- 
dicate the riches awaiting those who are 
willing to investigate. 

To those who intimate that Joseph’s 
role as foster-parent was a negligible 
one, we can recommend the authority 
of the Fathers. They insist that Joseph 
was really the husband of Mary, that he 
was truly married to her. That means 
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that he can rightly be called the father 
of Jesus. The theologians offer many 
suggestions why God planned it so. 
St. Thomas, as we would expect, gives 
not two or three, but twelve reasons for 
Joseph’s importance, compiling them 
from all that had been written before 
him. These are some opinions: as the 
“father” of Jesus, Joseph provided 
the: legal ancestry of the Redeemer, 
prophesied as the Son of David. As 
Gerson wrote: “Jesus was born indeed 
out of the land and property of Joseph.”’ 

Origen and St. Ignatius of Antioch 
believed that Mary was espoused, so 
that the devil, who might be alerted by 
a virgin birth, would be deceived into 
thinking that there was nothing extraor- 
dinary about her Son. St. Bernard 
suggests that Joseph, like Thomas the 
Apostle, was allowed to doubt so that he 
might become a true witness of the in- 
violate virginity of Mary. All empha- 
size that, without the faithful presence 

‘of Joseph, the honor and reputation of 
the mother could not have been saved 
from the wagging tongues of small-town 
gossips. 

Many point out that Mary herself 
recognized the importance of Joseph 
as the head of the household. It was 
Joseph who named the Child. Joseph 
is mentioned first in that poignant 
lament of hers at the temple: “Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrow- 
ing.” The angel appears in warning 
to Joseph: “Arise, and take the Child 
and His mother” (Matt., ii. 20). Dis- 
pensable, indeed! 

Joseph’s relationship to the Church 
and the faithful has often been defined. 
Not only was he proclaimed Universal 
Patron at the Vatican Council, but the 
Church has issued no less than twenty- 
eight decrees specifying veneration to 
him. Within the past eighty years 
Joseph has featured in at least six Papal 
documents. 
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ST. JOSEPH AS MODEL AND 
INTERCESSOR 


The Catholic clergy to-day is con- 
cerned with three great social problems: 
the rehabilitation of the Christian 
family, the Christianization of the 
worker, and the extinction of Commu- 
nism. Three monumental Encyclicals 
offer Joseph as model and intercessor. 
Leo XIII invites the fathers of families, 
married couples, and virgins to look to 
Joseph in their difficulties. Benedict 
XV points out that men in high office, 
the wealthy, the needy, and the laborer 
can find their duties paralleled in the 
life of Joseph, who was at once chamber- 
lain and confidant, servant and sup- 
porter of the King of kings. And Pius 
XI, in his condemnation of atheistic com- 
munism, urges the poor to improve their 
lot by trust in St. Joseph, the patient 
worker, rather than by sedition and 
revolt. 

As priests, we shall do well to quicken 
our affection for Joseph. Not only is 
this Saint the ideal patron of the Cana 
Conference and Christian labor meet- 
ings; he can be mentioned with advan- 
tage in the pulpit, in the confessional, 
in spiritual direction. Perhaps even 
more important, a personal devotion to 
Joseph is certain to add much to the 
priest’s own spiritual development. 

Joseph has been traditionally asso- 
ciated with the virtues of charity, meek- 
ness, humility, obedience; there is no 
need here to draw the obvious analogies. 
There are, however, a number of other 
characteristics shared by Joseph and 
the priest which are worthy of special 
comment. Certainly Joseph is the ex- 
emplar of the practice of the presence of 
God. After his marriage, and particu- 
larly after the birth of Christ, he had 
the breath-taking advantage of being 
constantly in the actual presence of 
the Word made Flesh! One spiritual 
writer mentions that the prayers and 


example of Mary and Jesus would be 
enough to lift even a craven soul out of 
mediocrity. What an effect daily con- 
tact with the God-Man must have had 
on the saintly soul of Joseph! 

The persistent cultivation of the 
virtue of faith is of prime necessity to 
the priest. Joseph again can be his 
model. Not only was he asked to ac- 
cept the bewildering reality of the vir- 
gin birth, but many times a day during 
the remainder of his life he had to exer- 
cise unswerving belief in the greatest 
mystery this world has witnessed. God 
was ever before him in human form. 
The Baby he fondled on his knee, the 
Boy who laughed and sang with him, 
the comely young Man who sat opposite 
him at table, or sweated by his side in 
the workshop—this was the Most High 
God, who had made heaven and earth 
and all things! Joseph must often have 
had to pinch himself to realize that it 
was true. 

The priest too, standing day after 
day at the altar, holding in his hands 
the same Jesus under humble semblances 
of bread and wine, needs at times to 
shake off a complacency which familiar- 
ity begets. Let the priest who wishes to 
be thrilled anew with the wonder of 
what he does each morning, ponder the 
life of Joseph. Let him apply to him- 
self the beautiful antiphon of Bernard of 
Clairvaux which the Church recom- 
mends to her priests as a preparation 
for Mass: ‘‘O fortunate man, blessed 
Joseph, to whom it was given to see the 
God whom many kings yearned to see 
and did not see, to hear and did not hear; 
not only to see and hear but to carry, 
to kiss, to clothe, and protect Him!” 


ST. JOSEPH’S PLACE IN 
MODERN LIFE 


A noted American priest, preacher, 
and writer of the last century, Father 
Isaac Thomas Hecker, founder of the 
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Paulist Fathers, gave this interesting 
and appropriate appraisal of Joseph’s 
place in our age: 


“To find God and to be one with God, 
a solitary life in the desert was not 
necessary to St. Joseph. He was in the 
world and found God where he was. 
He sanctified his work by carrying God 
with him into the workshop. ... While 
occupied with the common, daily duties 
of life, his mind was fixed on the con- 
templation of divine truths, thus breath- 
ing into all his actions a heavenly in- 
fluence. He attained in society and in 
human relationships a degree of perfec- 
tion not surpassed, if equalled, by the 
martyr’s death, the cloistered monk, or 
the missionary hero. 

“Our age is not an age of martyrdom, 
nor an age of hermits, nor a monastic 
age.... Our age lives in its busy marts, 
in counting rooms, in workshops, in 
homes, and in society, and it is into 
these that sanctity is to be introduced. 
These duties and these opportunities 
must be made instrumental in sanctify- 
ing the soul. St. Joseph stands forth as 
an excellent and unsurpassed model of 
this type of perfection. 

“His virtue was colorless because it 
was complete. He was an all-sided man. 
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He combined in himself the sanctities of 
different and variously separated states 
and conditions. His virtues ought to be 
the especial characteristic of Christian 
virtue in our times and circumstances.””! 


With this approach to Joseph, the 
priest can hold before himself and his 
people an ideal of sanctity that fits 
present needs and aspirations. The 
priest may be plunged into the bustle 
of a hectic metropolis; he may be buried 
in the comparative obscurity of a 
country parish; his duties may center 
in classroom or convert work; he may 
be out on the missions. Whatever his 
assignment, whether rewarding, ex- 
hausting, or discouraging, the priest 
should keep Joseph at his elbow. . It is 
always comforting to remember that 
patience, uncomplaining devotion to 
hard work, and an unqualified trust in 
God and in our vocation can bring us, 
as it did Joseph, very close to Christ.? 


1 “Paulist Sermons—1863” (Paulist Press). 

* Much of the factual material in this article 

is expanded in an excellent and authoritative 

— ar Man Nearest to Christ” by F. 
las, 3.J. 
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The Glory of the Eastern 
Liturgy 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


III. The Scriptural Background 


b ae INTERPRETATION of the Di- 
vine Liturgy has to follow the prin- 
ciples of the institution of the Liturgy. 
The supreme principle which the Church 
followed in the composition of her 
Liturgy, especially of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy, is the happy memory of every- 
thing Our Lord did and said when He 
instituted the Blessed Sacrament, of His 
words and actions as transmitted to us 
by tradition and Holy Scripture. In- 
spired by the desire to do what Christ 
did, to execute faithfully what He com- 
manded, the Church listened eagerly to 
His words, contemplated their content, 
meditated on them to understand what 
they conveyed directly and indirectly by 
associations and allusions, what His 
gestures implied, what the time and 
place and surroundings indicated. The 
institution of Our Lord, as recorded in 
Apostolic tradition and Holy Scripture, 
is the first principle of liturgical com- 
position by the Church and consequently 
the first principle in the interpretation 
of the Sacred Liturgy. 


ORIGIN OF THE EASTERN 
LITURGY 


The glory of the Eastern Liturgy, the 
singular beauty which we have de- 
scribed as the “Heavenly Liturgy,”’ is 
not to be understood merely as a work of 
poetry, as a product of the exuberant 
oriental fantasy. The beauty of the 


Eastern Liturgy is of a higher order. 
Liturgy and the beauty of the Liturgy 
are the object of the “magisterium 
ordinarium” of the Church, formed 
under the guiding influence of the Holy 
Spirit, revealing the majesty of the 
Divine Word and reflecting the youthful 
beauty of the Church herself as the 
glorious Bride of Christ. But as pro- 
phetic inspiration and the infallible 
teaching of the Church do not exclude 
the codperation of human reason and 
the subordinate help of individual 
creativeness, so we find in the Divine 
Liturgy the contribution of the Hel- 
lenic spirit of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
of the glowing enthusiasm of the Syrian 
St. Ephraim, and of the limpid, har- 
monious mind of St. Basil. The formal 
element of all kind of beauty is unity, 
harmony, one idea presented in the 
variety of colors, sounds and words. 
This unity in the Liturgy as a work of 
art of the Church is effected by her own 
prudent judgment, her wise selection, 
her spirited arrangement of all the 
different elements offered by the devout 
efforts of charismatic Saints. It is the 
Church guided by the Holy Spirit who 
plans the spiritual edifice, who selects 
as it were the marble, the gold, the 
gems, who admits the ideas, who gives 
to the prayers their proper place in 
order to achieve her aims: “...to ele- 
vate the mind to God, to unite souls with 
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Him, to confess our faith, to discharge 
the very grave obligation of thanking 
Him for the benefits received, to ask for 
His help which we need continuously” 
(Const. Apost., ““Divini Cultus,” Decem- 
ber 20, 1928). The Eucharistic Liturgy, 
especially, is concisely defined in its 
end by the Council of Trent (Sess. 
XII, Cap. 4 and 5, Can. 6, 7, 9): 
** ..ut digne reverenterque offerretur et 
perciperetur...quo mentes fidelium per 
hee visibilia religionis et pietatis signa 
ad rerum altissimarum, que in hoc 
sacrificio latent, contemplationem ex- 
citarentur.”’ 

In the present article we limit the 
analysis of the principles and sources 
according to which the Church has 
composed the Eastern Liturgy to Holy 
Scripture. We try to give a sketch of 
the main lines of influence exerted by 
the words of Our Lord, and by the faith- 
ful memory, spirit and words of the 
Apostles St. Paul and St. John, upon the 
glory of the Eastern Liturgy. 

The words of institution themselves, 
the words spoken by Christ immediately 
before the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist and the words spoken im- 
mediately afterwards, are essential in 
the interpretation of the Eastern Lit- 
urgy. The first element connects Old 
Testament texts with the Eucharistic 
Liturgy; the second establishes the basis 
for the interpretation of the Eucharist 
as a heavenly banquet; the third con- 
nects the Eucharistic altar with the 
Cross, and both with the Liturgy of 
heaven. 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE 
0. T. THEOPHANY 


(1) *The Words of Institution —On 
the Cross the Great Highpriest prayed 
in the words of Ps. xxi in order to indi- 
cate the fulfillment of this special 
prophecy of the Old Testament in His 
Crucifixion. Likewise in the institution 
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of the Blessed Eucharist Christ deliber- 
ately used words which connect it with 
the sacrifice on Sinai. 

When the Law was promulgated, hav- 
ing offered the sacrifice, Moses sprinkled 
the blood on the people and said: 
“This is the blood of the Covenant 
which the Lord has made with you” 
(Ex., xxiv. 8). At the Supper, having 
consecrated the bread, Christ gave the 
chalice to His disciples with the words: 
“This is My blood of the New Testa- 
ment” (Matt., xxvi. 28; Mark, xiv. 24); 
“This chalice is the New Testament in 
My blood” (Luke xxiv. 20; I Cor., xi. 
25). Our Lord wished to proclaim the 
establishment of the New Testament, 
distinct from the Old Testament, and 
the abrogation of the Old. Moreover, 
He refers to the typical relation be- 
tween the sacrifice with which the Old 
Testament was sealed, and the sacrifice 
with which the New was inaugurated. 
It is this point which the Eastern Lit- 
urgy has taken up, and according to it 
interpreted the Eucharistic action as an 
approach to the mountain of God, as an 
appearing before the majesty of God, on 
the one hand, and correspondingly, on 
the other hand, as a Theophany. 
“And taking the book of the Covenant, 
he read it in the hearing of the people. . . 
And he took the blood and sprinkled it 
upon the people, and he said: ‘This is 
the blood of the Covenant which the 
Lord has made with you concerning all 
these words.’ Then Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abiu, and seventy of the 
ancients of Israel went up: and they 
saw the God of Israel, and under His 
feet as it were a work of sapphire stone, 
and as the heaven, when clear.... 
And they saw God, and they did eat and 
drink.”” As on Mount Sinai the procla- 
mation of the Law, the sacrifice, the 
sprinkling of the blood, led to the great 
Theophany and the sacrificial banquet; 
so, the ratification of the New Testa- 
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ment was fulfilled in blood and in the 
presence of God. Its renewal is like- 
wise climaxed in the Eucharistic appear- 
ance and presence of God and in the 
Eucharistic banquet. 

As soon as the parallelism between the 
Old Testament Theophany and the 
Eucharistic presence is established, the 
next step leads to all the different The- 
ophanies. When, for instance, in the 
Liturgy of St. James (prayer of incense 
at the beginning of the Liturgy of the 
Faithful) God is asked: “Sovereign 
almighty King of glory ... manifest 
Thyself,” we easily recognize the re- 
quest of Moses: “Lord, show me Thy 
glory” (Ex., xxxiii. 18); and its fulfill- 
ment: “And when the Lord was come 
down in a cloud, Moses stood with 
Him, calling upon the name of the Lord. 
And when He passed before him, he 
said: ‘O the Lord, the Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, patient and of much 
compassion, and true’” (Ex., xxxiv. 
5-6). The Theophany seen by Isaias 
(Is., vi. 1), “I saw the Lord sitting upon 
the throne high and elevated,” has 
inspired the Eastern Liturgy so much 
that the purification of the prophet by 
an angel with a “live coal’ from the 
altar of incense was understood as a 
type for the Communion rite, so that in 
the East the Sacred Host is generally 
called the “live coal.” With regard to 
the “‘Sanctus”’ contained in the narrative 
of the same vision of Isaias, we know 
that its introduction into the Liturgy 
antecedes the diversification of the 
Christian Liturgies; its introduction into 
the Liturgy is ascribed by the Liber 
Pontificalis to Pope Sixtus I (120), and 
certainly occurred not later than the 
middle of the second century. Com- 
plementing the text of the angelic choirs 
in the “‘Sanctus’”’ as well as the idea of 
the Theophany, the vision of Ezechiel 
(Ez., i. 26; cfr. Ecclus., xlix. 10) is 
inserted, for instance, in the Liturgy of 


the Armenians: “Sing a psalm to our 
deathless and heavenly King who sitteth 
upon the chariot of the Cherubim.” 
The connection between the ministry of 
the priest and the ministry of the Angels 
led to the association with the vision of 
Daniel, vii. 9: “I beheld till thrones 
were placed, and the Ancient of Days 
sat: ...thousands of thousands minis- 
tered to Him, and ten thousand times a 
hundred thousand stood before Him.” 
Other ideas included in the description 
of the Eucharistic altar in the Eastern 
Liturgy are: Jacob’s dream (Gen., 
xxviii. 17), his vision of the “ladder 
standing upon the earth and the top 
thereof touching heaven: the angels also 
of God ascending and descending by it,”’ 
and his words: “How terrible is this 
place! This is no other but the house of 
God, and the gate of heaven.” 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE 
JEWISH PASCH 


Words before the Institution —The 
three Evangelists who record the words 
of institution, record also the words: 
“And I say to you, I will not drink from 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I shall drink it with you 
new in the kingdom of My Father” 
(Matt., xxvi. 29; Mark, xiv. 25; Luke, 
xxii. 16). St. Matthew and St. Mark 
connect these words with the Eucharistic 
chalice; St. Luke connects them with 
one of the previous cups of the Paschal 
meal. There were usually served four 
cups of wine at the Pasch, and the last 
most probably was the one consecrated 
by Our Lord as the Eucharistic chalice. 
St. Luke adds in his narrative what the 
others omitted, namely, the benediction 
and distribution of wine before the 
Eucharistic cup. The meaning of these 
words taken literally is that this is Our 
Lord’s last feast on earth as mortal 
man. Consequently, the rest of the 
verse “until that day when I shall drink 
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it with you new in the kingdom of 
heaven”’ refers to the glorified state in 
heaven, and to the heavenly banquet. 
The Eastern Liturgy (following the text 
of St. Luke) connects the promise of the 
new wine with the Eucharistic chalice on 
the basis of this interpretation: the cup 
of the Jewish Pasch, the Eucharistic 
chalice, and the heavenly wine are con- 
nected with one another as type and 
antitype; further, the term “kingdom” 
in the sayings of Christ may mean (a) 
the abode of the blessed, (b) the Church 
on earth, (c) the reign of the Messiah; 
all three interpretations are mutually 
inclusive, since the temporal reign of the 
Messiah was the prelude to the estab- 
lishment of the Church or Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth, and ended by open- 
ing the gates of heaven. The Eastern 
Liturgy emphasizes the eschatological 
state, and interprets the institution of 
the Eucharist as the fulfillment of the 
promise of the new wine in the Kingdom 
of the Father. 


REFLECTIONS OF THE 

HIGHPRIESTLY PRAYER 

The term which occurs most fre- 
quently throughout the Eastern Liturgy 
is “glory,” with its derivatives “glorify” 
and “glorification” (both taken actively 
and passively). Next to these in fre- 


quency come the terms: “sanctifica- 
tion,” “sanctify,” “unity,” “com- 
munion,” “unite.” Even if we were 


unacquainted with the interpretation of 
the “highpriestly prayer,” a first atten- 
tive reading of the texts of the Eastern 
Liturgy would reveal the frequent 
allusions to it. The prayers of inter- 
cession, the petition for consecration, 
and the petition for fruitful Com- 
munion are interwoven with words from 
the highpriestly prayer. 

One might expect that the Church 
would remember the highpriestly prayer, 
said by Our Lord immediately after the 
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institution of the Eucharist—a prayer 
which links the sacramental sacrifice ot 
the Last Supper with the sacrifice in 
specie propria upon the Cross. One 
might expect that the Church would see 
in this venerable prayer, by which Our 
Lord consecrated Himself for the Pas- 
sion and Cross, a model of liturgical 
supplication; that the Church would 
reproduce its ideas and words in the 
Liturgy of her sacrifice. In the Eastern 
Liturgy we find the starting point for 
the introduction of the petition for 
glorification in a petition for consecra- 
tion, for the power to consecrate, and 
for the effect of consecration. 

The pre-consecratory invocation of 
the papyrus of Deir-Balizeh (recording a 
Liturgy dating back to the third or 
fourth century) contains the petition 
for glorification: ‘‘Fill us also with Thy 
glory which is with Thee.’ Likewise, 
the Anaphora of Serapion prays: “Fill 
also this sacrifice with Thy power and 
Thy communication.” In this text 
there is substituted for the term “‘glory”’ 
the term “virtue,” which is used in Holy 
Scripture frequently with almost identi- 
cal meaning (e.g., II Pet., i. 3). The 
Epiklesis of the Coptic Liturgy (called 
also the Liturgy of St. Cyril) reads: 
“Fill, O God, also this offering with Thy 
blessing which is with Thee and through 
the coming of Thy Holy Spirit.” 

The petition for unity and sanctifica- 
tion of the highpriestly prayer has found 
its way into the Liturgy at an even 
earlier date (cfr. Didache; Anaphora of 
the Traditio apostolica of St. Hippolytus). 

With the introduction of the petition 
for glorification into the Liturgy as 
equivalent to the petition for consecra- 
tion and the effect of Holy Communion, 
a most important element of the glory 
of the Eastern Liturgy with profound 
dogmatic meaning was inserted.! The 


~ 1 Scheeben, “Die Mysterien des Christen- 
tums” (Mainz, 1925). 
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parallelism between the glorification of 
Christ by Resurrection and Ascension, 
on the one hand, and Eucharistic Con- 
secration and Communion, on the other, 
the concept of Consecration and Com- 
munion as an extension and continua- 
tion of the glorification of Christ, as a 
new or continued rising and ascending 
and glorification of His ever-growing 
Mystical Body—this is an idea as 
beautiful and admirable as it is pro- 
found. 


HEAVENLY RATIFICATION OF 
CHRIST’S SACRIFICE 


In His personal prayer after the Last 
Supper Our Lord brought His glorifica- 
tion into intimate connection with His 
sacrifice and its effectiveness. He re- 
fers to the Resurrection and Ascension, 
not as an internal element of His sacri- 
. fice, but as its external completion, as its 
acceptance and ratification by God. 
The virtue of religion of which sacrifice 
is the supreme act, is a part of the virtue 
of justice. As no act of justice is effec- 
tive without the ratification and accept- 
ance by the receiver, so neither would be 
the sacrifice of Christ effective without 
the ratification and acceptance by God. 
By His Resurrection and Ascension the 
sacrifice of Christ was ratified, accepted 
by the Divinity, received into the per- 
fect possession of God, made divine. 
The burning of the holocaust in the 
sacrificial fire and the ascending smoke 
into which the gift and victim was dis- 
solved in the Old Testament sacrifices, 
symbolized the acceptance of the sacri- 
fice by the Divinity. The divine accept- 
ance became still more visible when the 
sacrificial fire fell from heaven, or when 
the fire of the altar of the holocaust in 
the Temple of Jerusalem was enkindled 
by sparks from the Shekina, from the 
fiery cloud hovering over the propitia- 
tory throne in the Holy of Holies (note 
also the significance of the term “She- 


kina”—“glory of God’’). To the burn- 
ing of the victim and the ascending of 
the smoke correspond as antitype in the 
sacrifice of Christ the Resurrection and 
Ascension (cfr. the interpretation of the 
words of St. Paul, I Cor., xv. 54, 
“Absorpta est mors in victoria,” by St. 
Augustine; Contra Faustum, xxii. 17; 
St. Greg. M., In Ezech., xxii). On this 
basis the Eastern Liturgy interpreted 
the Eucharistic consecration as a re- 
newal and extension of the glorification 
of Christ. The Eucharistic sacrifice as a 
representation of the complete sacrifice 
of Christ had to include ratification and 
acceptance by God, had to be conse- 
quently the memorial of the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension, as it is the 
memorial of the Passion and Death. 
The idea of glorification is not only 
connected with the sacrificial action in 
the Eucharistic sacrifice (i.e., with the 
Consecration), but also with the Eu- 
charistic presence of Christ, effected by 
the Consecration. The Eucharistic pres- 
ence of the body of Christ is above the 
natural existence of a corporeal being, 
even higher than the existence of the 
glorified body of Christ in heaven. In 
heaven the glorified body of Christ 
exists, not in the way of a spiritual sub- 
stance (like a human soul or an angel), 
still less in the way of the Divine Omni- 
presence. In the Blessed Sacrament, 
however, the body of Christ is glorified 
and divinized so far as to have a presence 
similar to the Divine Presence—in be- 
coming and being present wherever the 
Eucharist is consecrated. Only through 
the divine power existing within, through 
the fire of the Divinity burning within, 
absorbed, consumed, glorified by it, 
could this climax of the marvels of God 
be accomplished. The Eucharistic pres- 
ence of the body of Christ is a marvel- 
lous revelation and manifestation of His 
being the Son of God—another The- 


ophany, another manifestation of His 
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glory. And all this is preparatory to the 
end of His entering into union with souls 
and communicating to them His glory, 
the glory He has from His Father, 
sanctifying them, incorporating them 
into His own sacrifice, continuing in 
them His saving death and _ glorious 
Resurrection, sanctifying and consecrat- 
ing them (cfr. John, xvii. 19: “...for 
them I sanctify Myself”) to a priest- 
hood like His. As a royal priesthood, 
they shall offer Him as the Head of their 
body, and they should offer themselves 
as the members of this body—an obla- 
tion ratified and accepted finally on the 
day of the Resurrection of the bodies. 
The complete glorification of the Bride 
of Christ, when He exhibits to Himself a 
bride glorious without wrinkle and spot, 
when His glory is poured out completely 
over the body and soul of the blessed 
and reflected even in the consuming and 
renewing fire which will devour heaven 
and earth—this glorification will be 
completed when this great sacrifice is 
completely accepted and made divine: 
Deus omnia in omnibus (I Cor., xv. 24. 
28).? 

Thus, we have to understand the cry 
of the Eastern Church in which re- 
sounds forcefully the text: “Pater, 
clarifica Filium Tuum ut Filius Tuus 
clarificet Te’? (John, xvii. 1): “Let Thy 
presence rest upon this bread and this 
chalice.... The presence of the sacred 
glory.... Manifestation of our Lord 
and God and Saviour.... Let Thy 
glory encircle us..... We show forth 
Thy Death, O Lord, and confess Thy 
Resurrection, remembering all that was 
brought to pass for our sakes—the 
Cross and Tomb, the Resurrection on 
the third day, the Ascension into heaven 
and sitting at the right hand, the coming 
again and in glory” (Liturgy of St. 
Chrystostom). 

In the highpriestly prayer (John, 

2 Scheeben, op. cit. 
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xvii. 24), we read this petition: ‘Father, 
I will that where I am, they also whom 
Thou hast given Me may be with Me, 
that they may see My glory which Thou 
hast given Me, because Thou hast 
loved Me before the creation of the 
world.” In the Liturgy of the Chal- 
deans we read: “Surrounded by the 
sweet perfume of Thy love, our souls 
enlightened by knowledge of Thy truth, 
we pray Thee, Our Lord and our God, 
to grant us to behold the glory of Thy 
well-beloved Son in heaven.” The Lit- 
urgy of St. James reads: “Cleanse my 
unclean soul that I may offer Thee a 
living sacrifice pleasing to Thy God- 
head, and like to Thy glorious immola- 
tion for us, our Lord and our God.” 
The Malabar Liturgy: ‘May Christ 
hear the prayers; may Christ accept thy 
offering; may Christ glorify thy priest- 
hood in the kingdom of heaven.... O 
Lord our God, may this altar, a likeness 
of Our Lord’s sepulchre and His Throne 
and of His redeeming body and blood, 
be made fragrant by Thee! Bless, O 
Lord; bless, O Lord; bless, O Lord” 
(Prayer before the Consecration). 


INFLUENCE OF ST. PAUL ON THE 
EASTERN LITURGY 


There exists the most beautiful con- 
formity between the life and the gospel 
of St. Paul—between his conversion and 
spiritual education, on the one hand, and 
the central idea of his theology, on the 
other, particularly in so far as it has in- 
spired the Eastern Liturgy. The same 
rays, the same light, which broke with 
elementary force into the life of St. 
Paul, encircled him on the road to 
Damascus, enveloped him, pierced his 
eyes, his mind, his heart, blinding, 
illuminating, transforming, glorifying— 
the same brightness and glory is trans- 
parent in his ideas and words, forms the 
luminous center of his doctrine, and in- 
spires to a great extent the beauty and 
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glory of the Eastern Liturgy: his vision 
of Christ glorified.* 

In one continuous luminous stream St. 
Paul through vision after vision was 
privileged to see Christ proceeding from 
the Father as the brightness of His 
glory, entering time, revealing in an 
organic process His divine glory by 
Resurrection and Ascension, extending 
His glory (sacramentally) until the end 
of time in His Mystical Body, growing 
higher than the heavens, vaster than the 
universe, effacing all else by His splen- 
dor, fil'ing heaven and earth with His 
plenitude. Having reached the full- 
ness of His age in His Mystical Body, He 
will come again. His second coming in 
great power and majesty is the last stage 
of the “revelation of the mystery of 
Christ.” The consummation of His 
Mystical Body coincides with the con- 
summation of history and time—of man- 
kind, world, and universe. This is the 
gospel of Paul: the glorious Christ, the 
mystical Christ—His growth and glori- 
fication throughout the ages until the 
day “when God will be all in all” (I Cor., 
xv. 24, 28). 

From Christ glorified as the luminous 
center, the theology of St. Paul has to 
be understood and systematically ex- 
plained as the doctrine of the stages of 
His glorification, be it in His human 
nature or in His Mystical Body. 

The glorification of Christ is so much 
the cardinal point for St. Paul that he 
exclaims (I Cor., xv. 14): “And if Christ 
be not risen again, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain.” In 
conformity with the second Psalm, he 
understands the Resurrection of Christ 
as the Nativity of Him as Son of God 
(Acts, xiii. 33), His Ascension and 
entering heaven as “becoming” high- 
priest: “If then He were on earth, He 
would not be a priest” (Heb., viii. 4); 


3 Cfr. F. Prat, ““The Theology of Saint Paul” 
(London, 1942). 


“So Christ also did not glorify Himself, 
that He might be made a highpriest, but 
He that said unto Him: “Thou art My 
Son, this day I have begotten Thee’ ”’ 
(Heb., v. 5); “And being consummated, 
He became, to all that obey Him, the 
cause of eternal salvation, called by 
God a highpriest according to the order 
of Melchisedech” (Heb., v. 9-10). 


“COMMUNICATIO IDIOMATUM” 
BETWEEN CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


Feature by feature, the same ideas 
return in the formation and development 
of His Mystical Body. St. Paul visual- 
izes the Resurrection and Ascension of 
Christ as the cause of justification—of 
the resurrection of the soul and body of 
the just (Rom., iv. 25): “He was de- 
livered up for our sins and rose again for 
our justification.”” St. Paul has created 
or revived a series of unusual terms in 
order to give graphic expression to the 
parallelism between Christ’s glorifica- 
tion and the glorification of His Mystical 
Body, to the “communicatio idioma- 
tum” between Christ and Church: “to 
rise from the dead with Him. . .to live 
with Him...to be made alive with 
Him...to share His form...to share 
His glory. ..to sit with Him. . .to reign 
with Him...to be conformed with 
Him...united with His life, co-heir, 
co-partner, concorporate, built together 
with Him.” The “to-day” of the first 
Easter is flowing into the day of the 
resurrection of the dead; with His be- 
coming highpriest, the “gens electa”’ is 
becoming a royal priesthood; with His 
presentation before the face of God, His 
Mystical Body is becoming a “hostia 
laudis.”” 

The fire of glory is communicated 
from the glorified Christ to His Mystical 
Body through the Holy Eucharist (I 
Cor., x. 17): “‘We are one bread, one 
body, for we all partake of one bread.” 
So is the temple built which projects its 
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harmonious lines far into the sky; so is 
the Church growing, becoming the 
youthful, immaculate, glorious Bride of 
Christ. The best concise formula of this 
view and vision of St. Paul, of these 
causalities, relations, and proportions, 
is contained in the phrase: “In Christ 
Jesus.” 

The moral teaching of St. Paul runs 
along the same lines: his ideal is the 
glorious Christ. With an incomparable 
faith, with unshakable fidelity, a con- 
suming love for Christ glorified, he ex- 
claims (Phil., iii. 8): “Furthermore, I 
count all things to be but loss for the 
excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ my 
Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss 
of all things, and count them but as 
dung, that I may gain Christ.’’ His en- 
during patience in endless sufferings, his 
cheerfulness, his optimism, his eloquence, 
his charity when he calls his converts 
and disciples with such caressing words 
as (I Thess., ii. 19-20): “My hope, my 
joy, my crown of glory”’—they are a 
following of the glorious Lord from 
whom “neither powers nor angels can 
separate him” (Rom., viii. 38). He is 
striving after this Divine Model, he 
aspires to the measure and fullness of 
Christ. Not content with purifying his 
soul from earthly affections, he turns 
towards the inimitable ideal (Phil., iii. 
12): “Not as though I had already 
attained, or were already perfect; but I 
follow after, if I may by any means 
apprehend, wherein I am also appre- 

hended by Christ Jesus.” 
- The same he proposes in his instruc- 
tions to others. The imitation of the 
mortal life of Christ occupies only a 
minor space in his Epistles. The aim 
and end of the Christian life is (II Thess., 
ii. 14): ‘He has called you by our gospel 
unto the purchasing of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” He understands 
the glorious Christ when he says (Gal., 
ii. 20): “Live the life of Christ,’’ (Rom., 
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xiii. 14; Gal., iii. 27) “Put on Christ,” 
(II Cor., iii. 18) “Be transformed into 
His image,” (Eph., iv. 5) “...grow in 
Him,” (Rom., vi. 11) “...live in 
Him.” It is even Christ in His divine 
preéxistence whom he proposes as the 
ideal and model of humility, charity, 
patience, obedience (II Cor., viii. 9): 
“For you know the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that being rich He became 
poor for our sakes” (Phil., ii. 5-7). “‘For 
let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Jesus Christ: who being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men, and in habit found as a 
man.” And again (Eph., v. 1): “Be ye 
therefore followers of God, as most dear 
children; and walk in love, as Christ 
also has loved us, and has delivered Him- 
self for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to 
God for an odor of sweetness’’ (I Cor., 
xv. 49). “Let us bear also the image of 
the heavenly Christ’? (Phil., iii. 20). 
“But our conversation is in heaven 
whence also we look for the Saviour, our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Col., iii. 1). ““There- 
fore, if you be risen with Christ, seek the 
things that are above; where Christ is 
sitting at the right hand of God. Mind 
the things that are above, not the things 
that are upon the earth” (Heb., xii. 2). 
“Looking on Jesus, the author and 
finisher of faith, who ... now sitteth on 
the right hand of the throne of God.” 


ESCHATOLOGICAL TEACHING 
OF ST. PAUL 


The eschatological aspect of Paul’s dog- 
matic and moral teaching is frequently 
evidenced even in the grammatical form 
of his sentences. He visions our glori- 
fication already as an accomplished fact. 
In his own personal immense longing, in 
the certainty of his faith, in the divine 
strength of grace, in “Christ Jesus,”’ in 
the prophetic character of the mystery 
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revealed to him, it is accomplished. St. 
Paul uses in several texts the aorist (the 
definitely past) tense: ““Whom He justi- 
fied, them He also glorified” (Rom., 
viii. 30); “He has raised us up together 
and has made us sit together in the 
heavenly places through Christ Jesus” 
(Eph., ii. 6); “You are fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and the domestics of 
God” (Eph., ii. 19).4 

This is the spirit of St. Paul, and this 
is the spirit of the Eastern Liturgy. 
Through this the great Apostle con- 
tinues his work, convincing the mind, 
enkindling the heart, inspiring with his 
burning enthusiasm for the glorious 
Christ. Through this the great genius 
continues to teach, to preach, to in- 
struct, to pray, to entreat, to implore, to 
sing in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
canticles, to give thanks at all times, in 
all places. All his Epistles were gold 
mines for the Eastern Liturgy, but with 
regard to the Eucharistic Liturgy pri- 
marily the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
used. 

The liturgical tradition derived from 
St. Paul is well attested by himself (I 
Cor., xi. 23): “For I have received of the 
Lord that which also I delivered unto 
you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which He was betrayed, etc....” In 
these words we can hear the scrupulous 
accuracy of the statement; he has re- 
ceived it immediately from Christ, and 
as he has received it, he has transmitted 
to them the great mystery which de- 
mands the highest reverence, the Blessed 
Eucharist. There exists a beautiful 
witness for this Pauline liturgical tradi- 
tion in the Anaphora of the Traditio 
apostolica of Hippolytus, the common 
basis for all the different Eastern and 
Western Liturgies (cfr. Dom Paul 
Cagin, “L’Eucharistie. Canon Primitif 
de la Messe ou formulaire essentiel et 


4 Cfr. C. J. Callan, ““The Epistles of St. Paul” 
(New York City, 1931). 


premiére de toutes les Liturgies,”’ Paris, 
1912). 


CITATIONS FROM ST. PAUL IN 
EASTERN LITURGY 


With regard to the Eastern Liturgy 
the influence of the written word of St. 
Paul is recognizable in the words of con- 
secration, in the historical narrative be- 
fore consecration, in the anamnesis im- 
mediately after the words of consecra- 
tion, in the concept of “‘entrance”’ in the 
Liturgy of the Faithful and in the 
Liturgy of the Catechumens, and in all 
the ideas in which we have shown the 
character of the Eastern Liturgy. 

From a comparison of the four 
accounts about the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, we know that the ac- 
count of St. Paul agrees very closely 
with the account of St. Luke, who re- 
ceived the knowledge of the great event 
immediately from the Apostle himself. 
Comparing both of them with the ac- 
counts of St. Matthew and St. Mark, we 
find that the former add to the latter 
texts the following points: (a) “This is 
My body which is given (St. Luke), 
bruised (St. Paul), for you”; (b) “Do 
this for a commemoration of Me.” St. 
Paul adds this command a second time 
after the consecration of the chalice (I 
Cor., xi. 25). The Eastern Anaphoras 
have accepted almost without exception 
the account of St. Paul with the addition 
in the consecration of the host: “This is 
My body which is given [some have 
“broken” | for you.” 

The historical narrative before the 
words of consecration is taken exclu- 
sively from St. Paul (I Cor., xi. 23): 
“The same night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread etc.” 

The Anamnesis of the Eastern Liturgy 
in the developed form, including the 
“Passion, Resurrection, Ascension, sit- 
ting at the right hand, the coming again 
and in glory,” is a result of the twice- 
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inculcated command (I Cor., xi. 24): 
“This do for a commemoration of me’ — 
and of the addition: ‘You shall show 
the death of the Lord until He come.” 


Gop: 


The King of ages (I Tim., i. 17); 

The King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, 
who inhabiteth light inaccessible 
(I Tim., i. 17); 

Father of glory (Eph. a. BV}. 


CuristT: 
The image and glory of God (I Cor., i. 


7); 

The brightness of His glory (Heb., 
3); 

Christ in the glory of the Father 
(Phil., ii. 11); 

Lord of glory (I Cor., ii. 7); 

Great Highpriest (Heb., iv. 14); 

Highpriest who is seated on the right 
hand of the throne of majesty in 
heaven (Heb., viii. 1); 

Highpriest entered into the holies 
(Heb., ix. 24); 

Highpriest over the house of God 
(Heb., x. 21); 

If then He were on earth, He would 
not be a priest (Heb., viii. 4); 

Christ did not glorify Himself, that 
He might be made a _ highpriest 
(Heb., v. 5). 


Gop (AND Curist) APPROACHING MAN: 


See that you refuse Him not that 
speaketh ... that speaketh from 
heaven (Heb., xii. 25); 

Rise thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the death: and Christ shall en- 
lighten thee (Eph., v. 14); 

The eyes of your heart enlightened, 
that you may know what the hope 
is of your calling, and what are the 
riches of the glory (Eph., i. 18); 

The light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Christ 
Jesus (II Cor., iv. 6). 


Man APPROACHING Gop (AND CHRIST) : 


By Him we have access both in one 
Spirit to the Father in whom we have 
boldness and access with confidence 
by the faith of Him (Eph., iii. 12); 

By Him we have access through faith 
into His grace, wherein we stand, 
and glory in the hope of glory (Heb., 
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v. 2), having therefore, brethren, a 
confidence in the entering into the 
holies by the blood of Christ, a new 
and living way which He has dedi- 
cated for us through the veil, that 
is to say, His flesh, and a highpriest 
over the house of God (Heb., x. 19- 
21: compare the prayers of en- 
trance and the prayer of the veil). 


ALTAR: 


Let us go therefore with confidence to 
the throne of grace (Heb., iv. 16); 
We have an altar, whereof they have 
no power to eat who serve the 
tabernacle (Heb., xiii, 10: admits 
the interpretation of heavenly al- 

tar). 


SACRIFICE AS ACTION: 


By Him therefore let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise always to God 
(Heb. xiii. 15: i.e, by the heavenly 
Highpriest as mediator). 


SACRIFICE AS VICTIM: 


But now once at the end of the ages, 
He has appeared for the destruction 
of sin, by the sacrifice of Himself 
(Heb., ix. 26); 

A sacrifice to God for an odor of 
sweetness (Eph., v. 2); 

Present your bodies a living sacr- 
fice ... your reasonable service 
(Rom., xii. 1); 

An odor of sweetness, an acceptable 
sacrifice (Phil., iv. 18). 

Note: The becoming Highpriest by 
entering heaven has its correspond- 
ing element in the idea that Christ 
became a sacrifice (an accepted vic- 
tim) by appearing before the face of 
God. 


EFFECT OF SACRIFICE: 


But we all beholding the glory of the 
Lord with open face, are trans- 
formed into the same image from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of 
the Lord (II Cor., iii. 18). 


About the interpretation which the 
Eastern Liturgy has given to these 
texts, we have to note: St. Paul con- 
siders the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Christ from the viewpoint of their rati- 
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fication, their acceptance by God. In 
the way of conclusions, applications, and 
accommodations, the Eastern Liturgy 
applies the Pauline terminology of the 
Sacrifice of Christ to the Sacrifice of the 
Church; the terminology of St. Paul 
about the Sacrifice of the Mystical 
Body as a whole, with a universal and 
moral meaning, is interpreted by the 
Eastern Liturgy with the particular 
technical meaning. Like an anchor of 
the soul, of which St. Paul speaks in 
referring to the priesthood of Christ with 
relation to us (Heb., vi. 19) in the whole 
work of redemption, so the heavenly 
priesthood and sacrificial activity of 
Christ draws every priesthood and every 
sacrifice and every sacrificial activity 
into heaven, to be accomplished in 
heaven. A_ beautiful complementary 
idea is the growing temple of God (Eph., 
ii. 21): “Jesus Christ Himself being the 
chief corner-stone; in whom all the build- 
ing, being framed together, groweth up 
into a holy temple in the Lord.” With 
the same universality is the term 
“temple” used by St. Paul about the 
whole of the Mystical Body, which is to 
offer sacrifice with Christ. Finished 
and completed on the last day, the 
royal priesthood will enter the sanc- 
tuary and accomplish the sacrifice as an 
“odor of sweetness” before the face of 
God. The temple is still unfinished and 
incomplete. But overwhelmed by the 
knowledge of the Eucharist, ““God with 
us,” and by the possession of the chalice 
of the “eternal testament,” the Church 
anticipates the day of eternity, and the 
“to-day” of the Pasch of Christ and the 
continued Pasch of the Church are merg- 
ing into the eternal Pasch. 


CITATIONS FROM THE 
APOCALYPSE 


Next to St. Paul, the strongest influ- 
ence upon the Eastern Liturgy was exer- 
cised by St. John. He is represented 


chiefly by two major texts: the high- 
priestly prayer and the vision of the 
Heavenly Liturgy in the Apocalypse. 
Since St. John exclusively has trans- 
mitted to us the highpriestly prayer, its 
influence upon the Eastern Liturgy also 
goes back to him. 

In the Apocalypse we are given a 
revelation of the Heavenly Liturgy in 
one complete picture with temple, altar, 
lights, ministering angels and priests 
and with a sacrifice (victim). This 
Heavenly Liturgy is revealed as the anti- 
type to the Old Testament Liturgy. It 
is furthermore celebrated in union with 
the rest of creation. Explicitly stated is 
the liturgical communication between 
heaven and earth; there is one hier- 
archy reaching from Christ throughout 
the universe. All hierarchic degrees 
join in the hymn which is expressly 
called the Canticle of Moses (Apoc., xv. 
3), the thanksgiving hymn which is the 
prototype of the Eucharistic hymn. 


Gop: 
King of ages (xv. 3). 
CHRIST: 


The prince of the Kings of the earth 
(i. 5); 

Lord of Lords and King of Kings 
(xvii. 14). 


TEMPLE: 
The temple of God was opened in 
heaven (xi. 19). 
Licuts: 


There were seven lamps burning be- 
fore the throne (iv. 5); 

The glory of God has enlightened it 
(xxi. 23). 


ALTAR: 
An angel came and stood before the 
altar ... he should offer of the 


prayers of all the saints upon the 
golden altar which is before the 
throne of God (viii. 3); 

The angel took the censer and filled it 
with the fire of the altar (viii. 5); 
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I heard a voice from the four horns of 
the golden altar (ix. 13). 


HIERARCHY: 


An angel came and stood before the 
altar (viii. 5); 

The (saints) are before the throne of 
God, and they serve Him day and 
night in His temple (vii. 15); 


Thou hast made us to our God a 


Kingdom and priests (v. 10); 

Every creature which is in heaven and 
on the earth and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea and all 
that are in them (v. 13). 


SACRIFICE: 


A Lamb standing as it were slain in the 
middle of the altar (v. 6); 

The smoke of the incense of the 
prayers of the saints ascended up 
from the hand of the angel (viii. 4); 

The four living creatures and the four 
and twenty ancients fell down be- 
fore the Lamb ... having every one 
of them ... golden vials full of odors 
which are the prayers of saints (v. 8). 


Hymn: 


And they sung a new canticle, saying: 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord”’ (v. 9); 

Singing the canticle of Moses and the 
canticle of the Lamb (xv. 3). 


SANCTUS: 


And they rested not day and night, 
saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God (iv. 8). 


ALLELUJA: 


Alleluja: Salvation, and glory and 
power is to our God (xix. 1); 
And again they said: ‘‘Alleluja” (xix. 


And I heard a voice of a great multi- 
tude, and as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of great 
_— saying: “‘Alleluja” (xix. 

). 


DoxoLocy: 


Those living creatures gave glory, and 
honor, and benediction to Him that 
sitteth on the throne who liveth for 
ever and ever (iv. 9); 

The four and twenty elders adored 
Him, cast their crowns before the 
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throne, saying: “Thou art worthy, 
O Lord our God, to receive glory, 
and honor, and power” (iv. 10). 


The Liturgy of Heaven described in 
the Apocalypse has served as an exem- 
plar for the Eastern Liturgy on the basis 
of the following facts. 

(1) The Apocalypse establishes a 
typical connection between the Liturgy 
of Heaven and the Liturgy of the Old 
Testament; and since the Old Testa- 
ment is a type for the New Testament, 
all three are related as type and anti- 
type. 

(2) The Apocalypse reveals the Lit- 
urgy of Heaven in communication with 
the Liturgy on earth. Angels, Saints 
and living creatures on earth form a 
unity with the understanding that every 
Liturgy is completed in heaven. 

(3) The hymn of heaven establishes 
a continuous line from the Canticle of 
Moses after the liberation from Egypt 
and the passing through the Red Sea, to 
the Hallel of the Jewish Pasch, to the 
hymn of Our Lord at the Last Supper, to 
the Eucharistic Anaphora, to Preface 
and Canon, to Sanctus, Alleluja and 
Doxology. 

The celestial worship of the Apoca- 
lypse and the Heavenly Liturgy of St. 
Paul complete each other in a beautiful 
point. In the Epistles of St. Paul we 
see the Heavenly Highpriest at the 
climax of His dignity, in the last stage 
of His Highpriestly activity (Heb., viii. 
1): “We have such a Highpriest, who is 
seated on the right hand of the throne of 
majesty in the heavens.” In the 
Apocalypse we see the sacrifice (victim) in 
its last stage: “And I saw: and behold 
in the midst of the throne ... a Lamb 
standing as it were slain” (Apoc., v. 6). 


COMMON ORIGIN OF EASTERN 
AND WESTERN LITURGIES 


The liturgical movement has made 
valuable contributions to the under- 
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standing of the Eastern Liturgy. It has 
inspired intensified studies, published 
colorful texts, and emphasized their 
beauty and grandeur; and even to the 
point of exaggeration exalted the specific 
character, the difference of the Eastern 
Liturgy from the Roman. The Eastern 
Liturgy is said to be a dramatic experi- 
ence, dominated by the supernatural 
pneumatic-mystical. The Roman Lit- 
urgy is said to be scholarly system- 
atical, ethical-juridical, not too far from 
rationalistic influence and pragmatic 
considerations. An exaggerated, youth- 
ful enthusiasm for what is new, is apt to 
interpret difference as opposition—a 
criticism which echoes the antagonistic 
spirit of the Orthodox Church which 
blames Rome for having substituted the 
spirit of authority for charity, love and 
beauty. 

In view of these statements we con- 
clude our essay about the Eastern 
Liturgy with a few remarks in which we 
remind the students of Liturgy that 
Eastern and Western Liturgy have very 
muchincommon. What constitutes the 
substance of both of them is common 
heritage. Many elements of what is 
considered the exclusive character of the 
Eastern Liturgy is found in the Roman 
Liturgy as well. Some of these elements 
were transmitted to the Roman Liturgy 
precisely by the Eastern Liturgy. There 
is no reason, on the other hand, to 
deny a certain difference. Yet, this 
difference must not be explained as 
opposition, but resolved into a higher 
harmony and beauty. 

The common descent of the Eastern 
and the Western Liturgy from the 
ancient Eucharistic Anaphora is evident 
enough. In the Roman Preface and 
Canon the glorious Christ, the great 
heavenly Highpriest functioning, is 
called to mind again and again with the 
term, “per Christum Dominum nos- 
trum”’—a term full of the spirit of St. 


Paul. There are the Angels (Et ideo 
cum angelis et archangelis); there is the 
Angel as mediator between heaven and 
earth (per manus sancti angeli tui); there 
are the Saints of heaven (Communi- 
cantes....); there is the heavenly altar 
(in sublime altare tuum); there is the . 
highpriestly prayer beginning with the 
rubric: ‘“Sacerdos elevans manus, ele- 
vansque ad ccelum oculos”’ (cfr., John, 
xvii. 1). The petition for glorification 
is contained: (1) in the invocation be- 
fore consecration (Quam oblalionem .. . 
benediclam, adscriplam, ratam, rationa- 
bilem acceptabilemque facere digneris . . .), 
and (2) after the Consecration in the 
petition for fruitful Communion (omni 
benedictione ca@lesti et gratia repleamur). 
The spirit of St. Paul is incorporated in 
the hymnological form of the Preface, in 
its rhythm, ideas and words; the Resur- 
rection and Ascension in the Anamnesis 
is Pauline Theology, and the final 
Doxology a combination of Rom., xi. 36, 
and Eph., iii. 21. There is furthermore 
the Sanctus of the Apocalypse and of 
Isaias; there is the idea of the The- 
ophany (Benedictus qui venit in nomine 
Domini); there is heaven and earth full 
of glory (pleni sunt cali et terra gloria tua. 
Hosanna in excelsis). 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EASTERN 
AND WESTERN LITURGIES 


There are, on the other hand, differ- 
ences which mark, for instance, the 
Roman Canon as a work of the more 
realistic, static, systematic Latin mind. 
It is correct to note the more dramatic 
flow of the Eastern Liturgy and the 
more static, symmetric structure of the 
Roman Canon. One may even say 
that in the Eastern Liturgy the so 
impatient spirit of the earliest Christian 
age, expecting the Parousia, the escha- 
tological attitude in the face of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, the immense long- 
ing for the fulfillment of the Kingdom of 
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God, is more alive, or more keenly felt; 
whereas the Roman Liturgy reflects the 
self-possessed Latin mind, its clear sys- 
tematic structure, self-restrained, not 
exceeding the limits of the present and 
reality. Not profuse in words but a 
concise brevity for practical use of every- 
day—this is the Roman spirit. 

The best way to distinguish and to 
unite both Liturgies is given in the words 
St. Thomas (Summa, ITI, Q. Ix, art. 3c): 
“Sacramentum est signum rememora- 
tivum eius quod precessit, scilicet pas- 
sionis Christi, et demonstrativum eius 
quod in nobis efficitur per Christi Pas- 
sionem, scilicet gratiw, et prognosticum, 
i.e., prenuntiativum future gloriz.” 

As every Sacrament contains this 
threefold significance, so likewise the 
sacramental sacrifice, the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. The Roman Liturgy, con- 
scious of the sacramental presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist with the glory 
hidden within—made present not “vi 
verborum” but “per concomitantiam”— 
avoids the term “glorification” in the 
petition for valid consecration and fruit- 
ful communion, and substitutes the 
term “benedictam”’ and “‘omni benedic- 
tione ceelesti et gratia.” Besides the 
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intention to adhere to the wording of 
the historical narrative of the institution 
and to give in the pre-consecratory 
invocationsa paraphrase of the word “He 
blessed,”” we feel the tendency of the 
Roman Canon to point to the sacra- 
mental presence, to demonstrate the 
present effect—grace. The Eastern Lit- 
urgy, however, is dwelling with her mind 
in heaven, contemplating in the sacra- 
mental sign the “prenuntiativum future 
glorie,”’ unfolding the third signification 
of the sacramental sacrifice. 

Both Liturgies, however, are alike 
fully conscious of the divine presence, of 
the climax of marvels of God in the 
Eucharist; both speak and sing and act 
with the spirit of St. Paul, giving thanks 
at all times and in all places in hymns 
and spiritual canticles; both Liturgies 
are full of the divine spirit of joy and 
great gladness; both Liturgies experi- 
ence what the early Russian ambassa- 
dors experienced with admiration: “We 
did not know whether we were in heaven 
or on earth, for nowhere else in the 
world is there so beautiful a sight. We 
cannot describe it: we only know that 
it is there that God tabernacles among 
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men. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


Spiritual Communion 


L. Irs issue of January 13, that 
excellent clerical periodical, L’Ami au 
Clergé, discusses in some detail the 
pious practice known as Spiritual Com- 
munion. This practice would seem to 
be the most natural expression of our 
appreciation cf Christ’s supreme gift 
to His Church. For all that, it is easily 
neglected, and, oddly enough, as a result 
of the far more important and profitable 
habit of frequent and even daily Com- 
munion. The latter practice is now 
happily no longer looked upon as a re- 
ward of long-sustained, earnest exercise 
of the virtues of a Christian life. We 
have come to realize a truth that should 
never have become obscured, namely, 
that Holy Communion is not the reward 
of a holy life, but the means of attaining 
sanctity. With the best of wills, how- 
ever, many Catholics are unable to 
approach the altar as often as they 
would wish, while those who do receive 
the heavenly bread often are not thereby 
sated. On the contrary, they become 
increasingly famished, in accordance 
with what the Scripture says of those 
who seek supernatural wisdom: “They 
that eat me, shall yet hunger, and they 
that drink me shall yet thirst”’ (Ecclus., 
xxiv. 29). Both these categories of 
Christians will derive untold benefits 
from the practice of Spiritual Com- 
munion. By Spiritual Communion we 
do not mean here that assimilation, as 
it were, of the. flesh and blood of the 
Saviour that are given us in sacramen- 
tal Communion, by faith and charity, 


and to which Our Lord refers when coun- 
tering a real or pretended misunder- 
standing of His words by the Jews: 
“Tt is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing’ (John, vi. 64). 
Spiritual Communion is an actual, ef- 
fective desire to receive sacramental 
Communion—or the fruits thereof— 
when such a reception is not physically 
possible. 

The Council of Trent formally ap- 
proves and commends this holy prac- 
tice, which is also a natural and spon- 
taneous expression of the Christian 
feeling in regard to so great a Sacrament. 
In the twenty-second session, the Fa- 
thers of Trent declare that “the holy 
Council would wish that at every Mass 
at which they are present all the faith- 
ful would communicate, not only spir- 
itually, by an interior desire, but also 
by an actual reception of the Sacra- 
ment.” This is part of a statement in 
which the Council approves of private 
Masses, at which the priest alone com- 
municates, the reason being that even 
such Masses must be considered as 
truly common (or public) “since the 
people communicate at them spiritual- 
ly.” 

Some of the Church Fathers have 
used language which seems to imply 
that reception of the Eucharist is neces- 
sary for salvation in the same way as 
Baptism is a sine qua non condition for 
the attainment of eternal life. It is 
certain that no one can be saved unless 
he be “found in Christ’’ (Phil., iii. 9), 
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that is, unless he be incorporated in 
Him through faith, through sanctifying 
grace. This being so, if actual Baptism 
with water is physically impossible, 
a desire (even an implicit desire) suf- 
fices provided the desire is born of 
faith that worketh by charity. In such 
an eventuality God, says St. Thomas, 
whose power is not tied to the Sacra- 
ment, interiorly sanctifies the soul: 
Deus inlerius hominem sanctificat, cujus 
potentia sacramentis visibilibus non al- 
ligatur (Summa Theol., III, Q. lxviii., 
art. 2,c); or, in the words of St. Augus- 
tine, such a desire is reckoned by God 
for the deed (ibid., ad 3um). 

Baptism gives the supernatural life; 
Holy Communion sustains and strength- 
ens it, unites us to Christ and knits us 
into that holy Mystical Body of which 
He is the Head. This is the work of 
charity; and the Eucharist is the Sac- 
rament of charity. It follows that, 
though a man may be saved without 
actually ever receiving the body and 
blood of Christ, he cannot be saved 
without at least a desire for this heaven- 
ly food, though the desire be not ex- 
plicit. “It is due to the efficacy of the 
power of this Sacrament,” St. Thomas 
writes, “that even from desire thereof 
a man procures grace whereby he is 
enabled to lead the spiritual life.” 
Baptism directs man towards the Euch- 
arist, so a desire of Baptism virtually 
includes a desire for the Eucharist, 
since it is impossible to desire the super- 
natural life of the soul—sanctifying 
grace—without aspiring to that which 
is both its food and sustenance and the 
beginning of its final consummation. 

Since Spiritual Communion is essen- 
tially an earnest desire to receive the 
Eucharist whenever its actual, sacra- 
mental reception is impossible, it pre- 
supposes the same dispositions, the 
same acts, as Holy Communion itself. 
Any one may desire union with Christ. 


The Angels in heaven enjoy communion 
with Him. But Spiritual Communion 
properly so called has for its object the 
actual, sacramental reception of the 
Eucharist. It is not just a loving long- 
ing for Our Lord; it is an effective desire 
of the Sacrament in which this union 
is shown forth and effected. It is, 
therefore, the act of one who has come 
to the years of discretion. In the very 
early Church, in some places, small 
children, even babes, were given Holy 
Communion. Since they were spiritu- 
ally alive through Baptism, they were 
essentially capable of receiving the 
Sacrament, the Church making the 
required acts for them even as she did 
at their Baptism. So, they were cap- 
able of receiving the Sacrament, yet 
were not capable of Spiritual Com- 
munion since they were incapable of 
eliciting a conscious, personal act. 
Spiritual Communion presupposes a 
state of grace. “Spiritual Communion 
is thus called,” Suarez writes, “‘not 
because it is made by a spiritual act, or 
in a spiritual manner, but because it 
procures to the soul the spiritual bene- 
fit of a closer union with Christ which 
can only spring from charity” (in III, 
Q. lxxviii, art. 4). On the other hand, 
if one who is out of grace were to make 
an act of perfect charity or contrition, 
he would at once recover grace and 
could then effectively and fruitfully 
desire to receive the Eucharist. In 
other words, he would be suitably dis- 
posed for a Spiritual Communion. All 
this is pretty obvious. One in a state 
of mortal sin is incapable of receiving 
the Sacrament; hence, he cannot ef- 
fectively desire to receive it unless he 
at the same time desires to get himself 
into the required dispositions, the essen- 
tial one being that of charity. As for 
the acts that should accompany Spirit- 
ual Communion, they are practically 
the same as those we should elicit when 
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making a sacramental Communion. 

One very great difference between 
sacramental and Spiritual Communion 
is this: no matter how fervent the 
latter may be, it does not produce its 
effects ex opere operato, since it is not a 
Sacrament but merely the desire of a 
Sacrament; hence, its fruitfulness de- 
pends on the dispositions of the soul 
that conceives so holy a desire. The 
Salmanticenses write: “When a man 
receives the Eucharist non realiler sed 
mere spiritualiter, nec in re sed precise 
in voto, he receives grace, not ex opere 
operato, but solely ex opere operaniis, 
that is in proportion to his merits or 
the fervor of his desire” (Disp. XI, dub. 
1, n. 5). However, these fruits are 
most precious, and it may surely be 
said that the very best preparation for 
sacramental Communion is a devout 
spiritual one. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice 


The periodical which prompted the 
above reflections, in another issue, deals 
with various views of the nature of the 
Sacrifice of the Altar, in particular with 
the notion that the Mass is a feast, a 
repast, rather than a sacrifice, so that 
it would be more in keeping with reality 
if, when explaining the nature of the 
Mass, one were to represent it to the 
people in terms of the Last Supper, or in 
terms of a meal or a feast. The theory 
is not new; it was hinted at as early 
as 1905 by the late Bishop Bellord, 
sometime Bishop of Gibraltar, and more 
fully expounded by Franz Renz, pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
Breslau in 1902. In the latter’s opin- 
ion, the Communion is the chief part of 
the Mass according to Our Lord’s 
words: “‘My flesh is meat indeed and 
My blood is drink indeed”’ (John, vi. 
56). ‘“‘We should not say,” the profes- 
sor writes, “that the Eucharistic cele- 
bration is the unbloody sacrifice of 


Christ concluding with a repast, but 
rather: the Eucharistic celebration is 
essentially a repast bearing a sacrificial 
character.” In Renz’s view the Con- 
secration is but the necessary prepara- 
tion for Communion, since otherwise 
the food to be eaten would not be 
present on the altar. The victim whose 
flesh is eaten was slain previously; 
hence, it already exists as food and only 
needs to be made present in a manner 
that shows forth its previous bloody 
immolation. This is brought about 
by the Consecration. Renz’s mistake 
consists in that, according to him, the 
sacrificial character of the sacred ban- 
quet consists in an act of union by 
which Christ gives Himself to man as 
food, thereby enabling him to sanctify 
and sacrifice himself. This opinion 
marks a departure from the traditional 
teaching of the Church. Though no 
names were mentioned in the recent, 
magnificent Encyclical on the Liturgy, 
Pope Pius XII expressly reprobates 
the novel opinion which would make of 
the Communion of priest and people the 
main element of the Mass, whereas 
the Mass is essentially an evocation, 
throughout the ages, of the sacrifice of 
Calvary and the application of its in- 
exhaustible fruits to each succeeding 
generation: cujus oblationis cruentz 
fructus per hane incruentam uberrime 
percipiuniur, as the Council of Trent 
teaches (Sess. XXII, Cap. 2). 

The question is sometimes asked: 
“Does Jesus Christ intervene person- 
ally, hic et nunc, every time the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice is offered?” We know 
that it is being offered continuously 
throughout the twenty-four hours. 
From the moment of the Consecration 
Jesus is personally present upon the 
altar—alive, conscious, active, God and 
man. True, the Eucharistic elements 
exhibit, or point to, His body and blood 
separately and distinctly, but there is 
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no actual separation or division, since 
Christ in glory is ever immortal and 
impassible. His death, that is, His 
immolation, is only shown forth sac- 
ramentally, mystically, as we say. But 
through the ministry of the priest, who 
speaks and acts in His name and person, 
who as it were impersonates’ Him, 
Christ offers to the Father His passion 
and death undergone once, but for ever 
operative for His glory and man’s sal- 
vation. 


The Month 


With the January issue this long- 
established Review of the English 
Jesuits has undergone a remarkable 
change, not only in its material get-up, 
but likewise and even chiefly in its 
character and outlook. An introduc- 
tory note explains the change and jus- 
tifies it with a quotation from T. S. 
Eliot, who deplores a situation in 
which “those who should be intellectuals 
regard theology as a special study, like 
numismatics or heraldry, with which 
they need not concern themselves, and 
theologians observe the same indiffer- 
ence to literature and art as special 
subjects which do not concern them.” 
If we are to judge from the first two 
numbers, the Review should be well 
able to keep its old friends and to ac- 
quire many new ones—especially, one 
hopes, among the reading public that 
would not touch a purely religious pub- 
lication, or one exclusively concerned 
with religious and Catholic thought. 
The title of the papers and the names of 
contributors show how wide the edito- 
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rial net is being drawn. In the Febru- 
ary number there is an article by Canon 
Spencer Leeson, which one could wish 
every one engaged in the work of educa- 
tion to read and ponder. With an ex- 
perience of twenty-two years’ teaching 
at two famous schools, the writer is well 
qualified to diagnose the difficulties, the 
aspirations, the cynicisms and despairs 
of adolescents of more than average 
intellectual endowment. He sums up 
youth’s problems in four propositions 
which, he tells us, are axiomatic in this 
student world. They run thus: “Only 
the material is real. Absolute values 
are to be distrusted. Man thinks and 
chooses as he is made, finding no place 
in himself for freedom of thought or 
will. Lastly: Give man knowledge 
and administration of a scientifically 
planned type, and the perfect world 
would be established here and now.” 
However, the teacher need not despair. 
“Under God nothing will so keep his 
own faith strong and pure and his own 
spiritual and intellectual faculties alert 
and fully exercised as the loving strug- 
gle with such errors.”” And he adds: 
“Tt is no good for teachers to have to 
expound the faith to a tame and un- 
thinking acquiescence.” For “teach- 
er” put “preacher,” and we have much 
food for thought. There are many 
among those who sit under our pulpits 
who do not readily acquiesce in what 
they hear. It is good to realize the 
fact: it will save us from vague gener- 
alizations and affirmations for which 
no proofs are supplied such as a think- 
ing audience is entitled to. 








Hommes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sunday and Feasts 


By V. F. KIENBERGER, O. P. 








Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Radiating Christ 


“* Put out into the deep, and lower your nets for a catch’’ (Luke, v. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The first Christians radiated the goodness 
of their Blessed Master. 

(2) No Catholic lives for himself alone. Every 
good Catholic should be living scripture. 

(3) The world to-day is filled with flabby, 
innocuous Christians. 

(4) We should study and imitate the fearless- 
ness of Christ in establishing His 
Father’s Kingdom. 

(5) Christ-bearers will be heartened by the 
prayers in to-day’s Mass. 


The countenances of the first Chris- 
tians were lighted by the smile of the 
Blessed Christ. Their kind deeds made 
pagan neighbors exclaim: ‘“‘See how 
these Christians love one another!” 
Courageous youths died for their be- 
liefs—Pancratius, Simon, and Tarcisius, 
boy-martyr of the Holy Eucharist, 
stoned to death bearing Christ in a 
pyx to the sick. Frail maidens— 
Agnes, Cecilia and Thecla—lost their 
earthly life to find eternal life in the 
heavenly abiding place. Another vali- 
ant Christian girl, Irene, daughter of 
the Roman prefect, Octavius, was forced 
to witness the burning at the stake of 
her two sisters who had embraced 
Christianity. Despite the threats of 
Emperor Diocletian, this intrepid 
daughter of Octavius persevered “‘in the 
doctrine of the apostles, and in the 


communication of the breaking of bread, 
and in prayers” (Acts, ii. 42). Smil- 
ingly she faced the threats of torture call- 
ing upon Our Lord to strengthen her 
faith. Her persecutors failed in their 
purpose to force her to renounce Chris- 
tianity, so they pierced her heart 
with the sword. In death her holy 
countenance bore a smile upon it, for 
during life she had radiated the goodness 
of the Blessed Master. 


NO CATHOLIC SHOULD LIVE 
FOR HIMSELF ALONE 


No Catholic lives for himself only. 
Even Cistercian monks and nuns, who 
never speak nor take recreation, live 
lives of prayer for the good of others. 
Hence, the Christian living in the world 
realizes that his life touches upon the 
lives of all whom he meets. Moreover, 
his Catholic manner of living inspires 
indifferent Christians to nobler action; 
his fortitude amid trials cheers those 
similarly oppressed. His zeal for those 
underprivileged reawakens charity long 
dormant in a self-centered person. His 
very presence brings happiness to his 
friends, who eagerly await his coming. 
For they behold in him a true conform- 
ity to the Christ-life. It has been well 
said: “‘Be careful how you live. You 
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may be the only Bible some people 
ever read.” Of an honest man it is 
often said that his life is an open book. 
Of those who radiate Christ’s personal- 
ity as daily communicants, it can be 
truthfully stated that they are living 
scriptures, for written on their lighted 
faces is the joyful fact that Christ’s 
Divine Presence was this very day 
tabernacled in their heart. His image 
is mirrored in our soul, as our catechism 
puts it. His love shines in our eyes, 
when we look upon all people as breth- 
ren in Christ and rejoice to serve the 
lowliest among them, considering our- 
selves as the least of the servants of 
God. Bearing Christ in our hearts, we 
repeat His challenging words: ‘‘Who- 
ever wishes to become great among you, 
shall be your servant; and whoever 
wishes to be first among you, shall be 
your slave; even as the Son of Man has 
not come to be served but to serve, and 
to give His life as ransom for many” 
(Matt., xx. 27, 28). 


FAR TOO MANY FLABBY 
CHRISTIANS TO-DAY 


Bishop Ross has aptly remarked: 
‘The world is filled with flabby Chris- 
tians, Christians without radiation. The 
best of these are content with not being 
‘dangerous—and how well they suc- 
ceed!” The Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity was looked upon as dangerous by 
the chief priests, the Scribes and the 
Pharisees. He had bested them in argu- 
ment.: When they accused Him of 
healing on the Sabbath, Jesus counter- 
attacked by citing that they also defiled 
the Sabbath in observing their rites on 
the holy day. His remark burned into 
the fibre of their memory: “‘Judge not 
by appearances, but give just judg- 
ment” (John, vii. 24). The Master 
knew the long list of religious men of 
His nation who had lived ‘‘dangerous” 
lives and died as martyrs to the cause of 
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truth. In memory of the slain He 
could chant the victory-canticle of 
Debbora and Barac: “‘O you of Israel 
that have willingly offered your lives to 
danger, bless the Lord.... O you that 
of your own good will offered yourselves 
to danger, bless the Lord... .the Lord 
hath fought among the valiant.... 
(Judges, v. 2, 9, 15). 


CHRIST’S FEARLESSNESS IN 
DISCHARGING HIS MISSION 


The Blessed Christ gladly took up 
the dangerous work of establishing His 
Father’s Kingdom. For this He had 
come. He pursued the Pharisees down 
their labyrinthine ways and cornered 
them with the truth. They sought to 
trap Him in His speech (cfr. Luke, 
xx. 20). They said: ‘He casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub the prince of 
devils,” when He drove out the evil 
spirit from a dumb man (Luke, xi. 15). 
When He showed neighbor!iness and 
courtesy to Levi the tax-collector in 
accepting an invitation to dine, Christ’s 
enemies sought to break down the 
morale of His disciples by bitterly 
grumbling: “‘Why do you eat and drink 
with publicans and sinners?’ His an- 
swer was to the point: “It is not the 
healthy who need a physician, but they 
who are sick. I have not come to call 
the just, but sinners, to repentance” 
(Luke, v. 32). 

His critics questioned Him: “‘How 
does this Man come by His learning. 
since He has not studied?’ Jesus 
answered: ‘“‘My teaching is not My 
own, but His who sent Me” (Luke, 
vii. 16). Some folk of Jerusalem were 
saying: ‘‘Is not this the Man they seek 
to kill? And behold He speaks openly 
and they say nothing to Him. Can it 
be that the rulers have really come to 
know that this is the Christ?’’ (John 
vii. 26). Some believed Him to be the 
Prophet, some that He was the Holy One 
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of Israel; others disagreed, “‘and there 
was a division among them” (John, 
ix. 17). After the resurrection of Laza- 
rus the nails of hate were forged and the 
rough lumber of the crucifix was in 
readiness, for the Sanhedrin had de- 
creed that the Blessed Christ was most 
dangerous to the welfare of their 
nation. The chief priests and the 
Pharisees therefore gathered together in 
council and said: ‘*‘ What are we doing? 
For this Man is working many signs. 
If we let Him alone as He is, all will 
believe in Him.’... So from that day 
forth their plan was to put Him to 
death. Jesus therefore no longer went 
out openly ... but withdrew to Eph- 
rem; and there He stayed with His 
disciples” (John, xi. 47, 53). 

More than ever we need radiant 
Christians who are not afraid to carry 
the Blessed Christ into the marketplace. 
Their lighted faces will dispel the gloom 
occasioned there by many misguided 
economists, false teachers who have so 
little personal faith in the Lord Jesus. 
To radiate the virtues of the Master 
with unflinching courage among mate- 
rialists, atheists and apostates, is the 
apostolate of the noble Cristeros of 
Mexico. They have learned to con- 
form their lives after the Christian 
pattern. The secret of their dangerous 
living is found in the triumphant 
Introit of to-day’s Holy Mass: “The 
Lord is my light and my salvation: 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
protector of my life: of whom shall I be 
afraid? My enemies that trouble me 
have themselves been weakened and 
have fallen. If armies in camp shall 
stand together against me, my heart 
shall not fear’ (Ps. xxvi. 1-3). 


LESSONS FROM LITURGY 
OF TO-DAY 


The tranquil oration of the Fourth 


Sunday after Pentecost contains the 
hope that the affairs of the world may 
be directed according to God’s peace 
and order, and also that Holy Church 
may serve God in joy and peaceful devo- 
tion. Christ-bearers who have turned 
to the Master with a total love and 
service will be heartened by to-day’s 
Epistle: “‘I reckon that the sufferings 
of the present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to come that 
will be revealed in us” (Rom., viii. 18). 
Was it not the reading of this Epistle 
of St. Paul which caused the pagan 
Augustine, rhetorician of Milan, to 
become the Christ-centered Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo and Doctor of the 
Church? This same call which came to 
the vain and worldly Augustine should 
make us seek only Jesus and bravely 
carry the cross, “waiting the adoption 
of the Sons of God, the redemption of 
our body; in Christ Jesus our Lord”’ 
(Epistle). The Gradual voices a plea 
for pardon for sin lest the Gentiles say: 
“Where is their God?” It concludes 
with the petition that God who judges 
justly be the refuge of the poor in tribu- 
lation. 

The Holy Gospel relates that the 
multitude pressed upon Jesus to hear 
the word .of God. So that all might 
see Him, He entered the boat of Simon 
Peter and from it preached to the crowd. 
Then, when He had ended, Jesus bade 
Peter to launch out into the deep for a 
catch. So great was the draught of 
fish that their net broke. They called 
their partners to help and both ships 
were filled with the catch. The mean- 
ing of this Gospel and of Christ’s 
prophetic words to Peter contained 
within it, ‘Fear not, from henceforth 
thou shalt catch men,” is the clear call 
to Catholic Action, to radiate the 
Blessed Master among the children of 
men, that they, seeing Christ in us, may 
be attracted to His service. 
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Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Reconciliation 


“*Go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift” (Matt., v. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Reconciliation with God and _ between 
brethren offers the sole hope for human 


peace. 

(2) How the Patriarchs and Prophets of old 
labored for reconciliation between man 
and God. 

(3) The Old Testament law of charity was 
perfected in the New. 

(4) To-day’s Liturgy offers a great object 
lesson in Christian charity. 


An aged lady knelt before the Piela 
in her parish church. In the stillness as 
she prayed, one could hear her mournful 
sigh. It was as though her grief be- 
came sad music accompanying her 
prayers heavenward. Her bowed form 
portrayed her as a devout, heart-broken 
suppliant of the Mother of Sorrows. 
It was the meeting of two mothers who 
had known sorrow, desolation and 
loneliness. The votive lamps, alive 
with flame, lighted the aged mother’s 
countenance so lined with cares, worries 
and the ingratitude of her children. 
At the close of her visit with Our Lady 
she whispered a heart-rending petition: 
*“O Blessed Mother, pray that my boys 
desist from breaking their father’s will.” 

Moses, beloved of God and men, sanc- 
tified in faith and meekness, was given 
the commandments on Mt. Sinai, “‘and 
a law of life and instruction, that he 
might teach Jacob his covenant, and 
Israel his judgments” (Ecclus., xlv. 6). 
The Most High exalted Aaron, the 
brother of Moses, ‘“‘and gave him the 
priesthood of the nation.... He chose 
him out of all men living, to offer sacri- 
fice to God, incense and a good savor, 
for a memorial to make reconcilation 
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for his people” (Ecclus., xlv. 20). 
Aaron persevered in the duties of his 
sacred office of expounding thecommand- 
ments. Later God raised Samuel to 
the prophetical order on account of his 
fidelity. He lifted up his voice in 
prophecy “‘to blot out the wickedness 
of the nation” (Ecclus., xlvi. 23). 
Another leader arose, David, who loved 
God and His commandments. Then 
his wise son, Solomon, reigned and built 
a sanctuary to the Most High. His 
successors failed God. Roboam turned 
away people from the Almighty by his 
unwise counsels; Jeroboam ‘“‘caused 
Israel to sin and showed Ephraim the 
way to sin” (Ecclus., xlvii. 29). 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 
APPEASED GOD’S WRATH 


Again God raised up Elias the 
prophet. He appeased the wrath of the 


Lord and “‘reconciled the heart of the 
father to the son” (Ecclus., xlviii. 10). 
The mantle of Elias fell upon Eliseus, 
who did great things for the chosen 
people. “‘For all this the people re- 
pented not, neither did they depart from 
their sins.... Some of these did that 
which pleased God: but others com- 
mitted many sins” (Ecclus., xlviii. 18). 
Finally sinners called upon the God of 
Mercy in their travail, and He forgave 
their iniquities through the ministration 
of Isaias, prophet of the Incarnation. 
Isaias, greatest of the prophets, was 
shown the things that would come 
to pass regarding the Messias. His 
prophecies comforted Sion. Ceaselessly 
he preached that Israel turn to God in 
all holiness. Eagerly he lifted his 
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tired arms to Jahweh and cried aloud: 
“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my 
peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem, I 
will not rest until her Just One come 
forth as brightness, and her Saviour be 
lighted as a lamp” (Isaias, Ixii. 1). 
God answered the prayer of His prophet 
by revealing the secrets regarding the 
coming of the Holy One. He bade 
Isaias to repeat His consoling words: 
**As one whom the mother caresseth, 
so will I comfort you, and you shall be 
comforted in Jerusalem. You shall 
see and your heart shall rejoice.... 
For behold the Lord will come”’ (Isaias, 
Ixvi. 13). 


THE NEW DOCTRINE AND THE 
OLD ON CHARITY 


When the great door of heaven opened 
in the fullness of time, the Son of God 
came into this world to blot out the 
handwriting of man’s doom that was 
written on the walls of eternity. He 
entered life under the preface of a lowly, 
unspeaking childhood. He grew to 
manhood that He might experience the 
ways of life. He trod the earth as 
“fone tried as we are in all things except 
sin” (Heb., iv. 16). By silent example 
as well as by the spoken word He im- 
pressed the lessons of holiness upon the 
minds of the multitude who flocked to 
Him. In His Sermon on the Mount 
Our Lord proclaimed the new way of 
perfection which consists in the law of 
charity. It was not to abrogate the 
Mosaic law; it was to be a complement 
to it. The Lord Jesus said: ‘‘Do not 
think that I have come to destroy the 
Law or the Prophets. I have not come 
to destroy but to fulfill” (cfr. Matt., v. 
17). 

The difference between the new doc- 
trine and the old was in the bond of 
perfection which is charity—a charity 
that knows no limits, a charity that 
goes further than that demanded by 


the Law. For the Law required “‘life 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot’ (Deut., 
xix. 21). Simon Peter, formed in the 
Blessed Christ’s school of charity, gave 
a succinct rule of life, stating: “Be all 
like-minded, compassionate, lovers of 
the brethren, merciful, humble; not 
reckoning evil for evil, or abuse for 
abuse, but contrariwise, blessing; for 
unto this were you called that you 
might inherit a blessing” (I Peter, iii. 
9). Christ’s new doctrine of charity is 
in deep contrast to the old law of charity 
from which it had developed. Growing 
out of the old revelation, it has been 
compared to the luscious fruit fulfilling 
the promise held out by the springtide 
flower. 

The eight Beatitudes form the brief 
introduction to the Sermon on the 
Mount. In itself this introduction is 
complete doctrine. The Scribes and 
the Pharisees found the Beatitudes 
“hard sayings” because their intelligences 
were blinded by pride and unbelief, and 
their self-centered hearts were empty of 
love for God and their neighbor. Again, 
truth cannot flower and bring forth 
fruit in the heart-loam of man, unless 
his heart—technically termed the will— 
be first rightly disposed towards the 
Creator. If man’s heart is empty of 
God’s love, the intellect suffers from 
spiritual blindness. Hence, when char- 


.ity disappears, sin appears. Sins of the 


flesh have weakened man’s will and 
darkened his intellect. He cannot en- 
vision God nor evaluate His goodness 
nor appreciate the real worth of material 
or spiritual gifts. His sin-clouded mind 
cannot fathom the truth of the Beati- 
tude: ‘‘Blessed are the clean of heart 
for they shall see God” (Matt., v. 8). 
Nor will the sinner find peace to his 
restless soul, for peace is the fruit of 
charity, and charity in its absolute 
sense is God. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON IN CHRISTIAN 

CHARITY 

To-day’s liturgy as presented to us 
by Holy Church offers a great object 
lesson in Christian charity. Since God 
is Uncreated Charity and we are His 
children, we must love Him in our 
neighbor, who bears His image and 
participates as we do in the divine 
‘nature. Moreover, God is Love, and 
Divine Love is the Holy Spirit whose 
mission is to breathe wheresoever He 
will on the just and unjust, on saint and 
sinner alike. 

The Introit of to-day’s Mass has a 
familiar strain. It is similar to the 
Introit of the preceding Sunday; and it 
is an excerpt from the same twenty- 
sixth Psalm: ‘“‘Hear, O Lord, my voice 
with which I have cried to Thee: 
be Thou my helper, forsake me not, 
nor do Thou despise me, O God, my 
Saviour. The Lord is my light, and my 
salvation, whom shall I fear?” 

The Collect for this, the Fifth Sunday 
after Pentecost, begs the God of all 
charity to pour into our hearts such love 
towards the Most Holy Trinity that, 
loving the Three Divine Persons in and 
above all things, we may obtain God’s 
promises which exceed all that we can 
desire. In the Epistle the Blessed 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles, wisely 
remarks: ‘“‘He who would love life, 
and see good days, let him refrain his 


tongue from evil and his lips that they _ 


speak no deceit” (I Peter, iii. 10). 
The Gradual petitions God our pro- 


tector to look on His servants and give 
ear to their prayers. 

To-day’s holy Gospel may well be 
named the Gospel of charity. For it 
contrasts the new law of Christian 
charity with the Mosaic law of neigh- 
borly love. The Gospel clearly shows 
the divergence of spirit between the all- 
loving Christ and the spirit of the 
hate-maddened Pharisees. Our Saviour 
lists sins which the hypocritical Phari- 
sees had never catalogued as offenses 
against God—anger and name-calling. 
The concluding words of our Sacred 
Master should be written in the memory 
of every practical Catholic: ‘*There- 
fore, if thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother has anything against thee, leave 
thy gift before the altar and go first 
to be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift” (Matt., v. 24). 

The Offertory urges us to bless the 
Lord, who has given us understanding. 
Thus using this gift, we will live in 
God’s Presence for He is always at our 
right hand. The Secret begs God to be 
appeased by our supplications and 
accept the offerings laid before Him in 
the Holy Sacrifice that they may profit 
all alike unto salvation. ‘The Commun- 
ion prayer seeks the permanent boon 
of dwelling in the house of the Lord; 
while the Postcommunion verse asks 
the God of tenderest charity who has 
filled us with heavenly gifts to cleanse us 
from our hidden faults and deliver us 
from the snares of our enemies. Amen. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Consecrated to Compassion 


‘*] have compassion on the crowd” (Mark, viii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Compassion for man characterized Christ's 
whole life. 
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(2) His compassion for the sick and afflicted. 

(3) His compassion was universal in its scope. 

(4) The Holy Eucharist furnishes us with the 
strength to imitate Christ. 
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An English mother and her young 
son were received in private audience by 
the late Pope Pius X, the Pontiff of 
Frequent Communion. The youngster 
felt quite at home in the kindly presence 
of the Great White Shepherd, who loved 
the lambs of his flock. While the Holy 
Father conversed with the mother, the 
boy made his way to the Pope and 
leaned trustfully upon the knee of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. To relieve the em- 
barrassment of the lady, Christ’s Vicar 
took the boy’s tiny hand in his own and 
asked his age. ‘‘He is four years old, 
Your Holiness,” answered the mother. 

The Pope turned benevolently to the 
lad and asked: ‘Tell me, little lad, 
whom do we receive in Holy Commun- 
ion?” 

Immediately the boy 
** Jesus.” 

Then the Holy Father leaned down to 
him and quietly asked: ‘‘And who is 
Jesus?” 

Without hesitancy the little four- 
year-old said: ‘“‘Jesus is God.” 

The Holy Father’s countenance was 
wreathed with smiles as he bade the 
mother return on the next day with 
her son, saying: “I shall give him his 
First Communion at my Mass to- 
morrow.” His message to all the other 
little children was: ‘“‘Come to Jesus 
Hostia as soon as you are old enough 
to understand and love Him!” 


’ 


responded : 


CHRIST MANIFESTS HIS 
COMPASSION FOR MAN 


So completely was the Blessed Christ 
consecrated to compassion that His 
sacred lips might well have uttered: 
“*My delights were to be with the chil- 
dren of men’”’ (Prov., viii. 31). In His 
homespun seamless robe He walked the 
quiet lanes of Galilee and Judea teach- 
ing and healing. And because He loved 
all people of every rank in life, He did 
not disdain to abide at Sichar in Sama- 


ria. Now, the Samaritans were heretics 
and greatly despised by the Jews. In 
His apostolic journeys He sought out 
the recluse, the embittered, the be- 
wildered, about whom no one else 
bothered. With genuine love for the 
poor, He entered their make-shift hovels 
and partook of their frugal fare. They 
returned love for love, for He was one 
of them. His speech was their own 
familiar tongue; His ways were like unto 
their own; He knew their needs, 
and He helped them exceedingly. 

Now, it was the Sabbath at Caphar- 
naum, “‘His own town” (Matt., ix. 1). 
The tenderness of His compassion 
brought Him to the house of Simon 
and Andrew. The two brothers, former 
natives of Bethsaida, had moved to 
Capharnaum. At the time Simon Pe- 
ter’s mother-in-law was ill with fever. 
Hearing of the lady’s plight, Jesus 
gladly yielded to Simon’s petition to 
heal her. Entering the house, the 
Master took the sick woman by the 
hand and raised her from the pallet of 
suffering. Without delay she arose and 
began to wait on them at the supper 
hour. 

Earlier on this sacred day of rest the 
Lord Jesus had driven out an unclean 
spirit from a possessed man. The news 
of this unfortunate victim’s deliverance 
and the cure of Peter’s mother-in-law 
caused the people of Capharnaum to 
rejoice in the compassion of the Master 
for those who suffered. Since it was 
the Sabbath, they could show no mark 
of public respect to the Divine Healer. 
They would defer their obeisance until 
sundown, when the Sabbath observance 
of the sacred rest terminated. It was 
the evening when the Blessed Christ 
left the house of Simon and Andrew. 
He found the whole city at its door— 
mothers carrying sick children, sons 
supporting a fever-laden parent, men 
of the town holding in chains those pos- 
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sessed by the devil. Above the din 
were heard the fierce voices of the evil 
spirits who, exasperated by the Divine 
Presence, were forced to acknowledge 
the Holy One. St. Matthew described 
this scene: ‘‘Jesus cast out the spirits 
with a word, and cured all who were ill; 
that there might be fulfilled what was 
spoken through Isaias the prophet, who 
said: ‘He Himself took up our infirmi- 
ties, and bore the burden of our ills’”’ 
(Matt., viii. 17). 


COMPASSION FOR SUFFERING 
IS A DUTY AT ALL TIMES 


Again it was another Sabbath at 
Capharnaum. As the Master entered 
the synagogue, He was met by a man 
with a withered hand. Christ’s en- 
emies, knowing His compassion for the 
suffering and His promptness in reliev- 
ing ills even on the holy day, asked 
Him the mooted question: “‘Is it lawful 
to cure on the Sabbath?” (Matt., xi. 
10). Were Jesus to heal the man’s 
withered hand, His questioners would 
have accused Him of breaking the 
Sabbath. The Pharisees had writhed 
in spirit when they beheld Him, the 
compassionate Master, cure the sick 
on other Sabbath days. Once when 
they upbraided Him for healing on the 
holy day, the Master curtly answered: 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath. Therefore 
the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath” 
(Mark, ii. 28). The crafty Scribes and 
Pharisees had sought to make the Lord 
Jesus affirm that He was establishing a 
new standard of Sabbath observance. 
He knew their wily nature and avoided 
the pitfall by stating the truth. The 
celebration of the sacred rest would 
always be for man’s benefit; it would 
afford freedom from occupation and 
time for meditation and prayer. 

Our Lord did not avoid the issue. 
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He fully realized the impending danger 
which this cure would project. If he 
healed the man’s withered hand, it 
would bring the heated Sabbath con- 
troversy into the open again. He 
called the man to stand in the middle of 
the assembled throng, putting to them 
a question: “I ask you, is it lawful on 
the Sabbath to do good, or to do evil? 
To save a life or to destroy it?” The 
Master’s words burned like a_ torch. 
He waited for an answer. The rabbis 
were silent. Their unfeeling attitude 
in the presence of a disabled man, who 
piteously lifted his lifeless right hand 
with his left as though pleading for a 
cure, spurred the Blessed Christ to 
action. Commanding the man to raise 
the withered hand, the compassionate 
Master healed it. ‘‘But the Pharisees 
went out and took counsel against Him, 
how they might do away with Him” 
(Matt., xii. 14). 


CHRIST’S COMPASSION WAS 
UNIVERSAL IN ITS SCOPE 


The ministry of Christ’s compassion 
was universal in its scope. It embraced 
the lowliest as well as the mightiest, the 
Gentile as well as the Jew, the pagan as 
well as the proselyte. Now in His 
own city, Capharnaum, there lived a 
centurion, an officer of subordinate rank 
who was in command of one hundred 
soldiers. He was a Roman pagan who 
had endeared himself to the Jews in that 
he had built the synagogue at Caphar- 
naum, perhaps the most beautiful in 
Israel. Many of his pagan contem- 
poraries felt a strong attraction for the 
Jewish religion, inasmuch as they de- 
tested the plural gods of paganism and 
the orgies attendant upon its religious 
rites. Moreover, there was such a vast 
contrast between the lives of pagans and 
the lives of the God-fearing Jews. 

This kindly centurion had a genuine 
affection for one of his servants who was 
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grievously ill. This noble pagan knew 
the goodness of the Blessed Christ, and 
had first-hand information on His mirac- 
ulous power. Would He come to heal 
his dying servant? He asked some 
friendly Jewish elders to ask the Lord 
Jesus for this favor. They assured 
Jesus, saying: ‘“‘He is worthy that 
Thou shouldst do this for him, for he 
loves our nation and himself has built 
us our synagogue” (Luke, vii. 5). 

A doubt entered the centurion’s mind, 
whether it was right to invite to his 
pagan house so devout a Jew as the 
Blessed Christ, whom he must have con- 
sidered infinitely above an ordinary 
man. Again he sent other Jewish 
friends to repeat this message to Jesus: 
“‘Lord, do not trouble Thyself, for I am 
not worthy that Thou shouldst come 
under my roof; this is why I did not 
think myself worthy to come to Thee. 
But say the word and my servant will 
be healed.”” The heart of Jesus was 
filled with exaltation. He marvelled 
and said to the crowd who were with 
Him: ‘‘Amen, I say to you, not even 
in Israel have I found so great a faith.” 
At the same moment that Jesus spoke, 
the servant was called back from the 
caverns of death. Holy Church, ap- 
preciating gratitude in those in author- 
ity, has enshrined the words of the 
centurion by placing his humble invita- 
tion to Jesus on the lips of the priest and 
people when they receive the Eucharistic 
Christ for the healing of their souls. 


CHRIST’S STRENGTH IMPARTED 
IN THE EUCHARIST 


The theme of to-day’s Introit carries 
the desire for the imparting of Christ’s 
Eucharistic strength to the holy people 
of God and to His anointed, the priests 
and prelates of Holy Church. The 
Introit inspires both priest and people 
to pray ceaselessly to be saved from 


eternal hunger in the pit of hell. The 
Collect cherishes the prayerful senti- 
ment that the God of power and might 
may increase in us true religion and 
nourish us. The Epistle makes refer- 


. ence to our baptism that, being dead to 


sin, we may walk in a new life. For a 
baptized Catholic there can be no 
greater evil than a relapse into mortal 
sin. It is difficult to understand why 
sinners relapse and are content with so 
many scars. We should stay free from 
the slavery of Satan by fighting tempta- 
tion and realizing how empty are the 
devil’s pomps and promises. The Grad- 
ual seeks the return of the Lord Jesus 
as the soul-guest of His Eucharistic 
servants. His compassionate heart has 
been the refuge of all “from generation 
to generation.” 

The Gospel message of to-day is as 
familiar as an old beloved hymn whose 
sacred words are branded deeply into 
the fibre of our memory: “I have com- 
passion on the crowd, for behold, they 
have now been with Me three days and 
have nothing to eat; and if I send them 
away to their homes fasting, they will 
faint on the way, for some of them have 
come from a distance’ (Mark, viii. 
2-4). These sacred words crystallize 
the compassion of Christ for those who 
have ‘“‘come from a distance” in their 
wanderings from God. He receives 
them and feeds them with the lily-white 
Host, which is the Living Christ. 

The Offertory seeks the security of 
keeping our feet in the footprints of the 
Master. At the Holy Altar, God will 
not permit the prayers of anyone to be 
in vain (Secret). The faithful com- 
municant may well chant: “TI will go 
round, and offer up in His tabernacle a 
sacrifice of jubilation’’ (Communion). 
Only at the Tabernacle will our instinc- 
tive hunger of the ‘Heavenly Viaticum 
(Journey Bread)” be ‘“‘filled’’ (Post- 


communion). 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Death—Eternal Life 


“*He who does the will of My Father in heaven shall enter the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt., xv. 22). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Kateri Tekakwitha’s preparation for eter- 
nal life. 
(2) During His stay on earth Christ raised 
three persons from death to life: 
(a) the son of the widow of Naim; 
(b) the daughter of Jairus; 
(c) Lazarus of Bethany. 
(3) To-day’s Liturgy reminds us that in pre- 
paring for elernity our hands and 
tongues must harmonize in glorifying 


God. 


Three French Jesuit missionaries ar- 
rived one day, in 1667, at the Mohawk 
camp of the Turtle Clan. They had 
helped in drawing up a peace treaty at 
Quebec between the French and the 
Mohawk tribe, and had accompanied 
the Indians to their camp where they 
remained three days speaking of the 
Christian religion to groups of squaws 
and children. Among the latter was 
Kateri Tekakwitha, then eleven years of 
age. Since her parents’ death seven 
years earlier, she had lived with her 
uncle, the chief, who treated her as a 
mere chattel. Intensely interested in 
the missionaries’ talks, she kept their 
words locked in her memory, holding 
herself apart from the vicious customs 
and frenzied dances of her clan. When 
Kateri was eighteen, Father Lamber- 
ville came to evangelize the district. 
Placing herself under his instruction 
despite the scorn and the taunts of the 
pagans, she grew in knowledge and in 
grace.. The zealous priest, knowing 
the wicked life of the clan, baptized her, 
giving her the name, “Catherine.” 
She practised her religion faithfully 
despite plans other squaws made for 
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her marriage and the threats of the 
tribe, who beheld in her a reproach to 
their lusts. 

One day her deceased mother’s cousin, 
a Christian Indian of the Oneida 
tribe, was eating dinner in the camp of 
the Turtle Clan. Kateri was serving. 
He managed to tell her to be ready ai 
midnight and go with him to the mission 
station on the St. Lawrence River. 


- Kateri reached the compound in safety, 


despite the fact that the warriors of her 
clan pursued her. Living with a Chris- 
tian squaw, she soon advanced in virtue 
and meditation. Her humility and 
Christliness endeared her to all. They 
called her the “‘Lily of the Mohawks,” 
because of her purity. She entered her 
eternity at the age of twenty-four years. 


WHEN CHRIST RAISED THE 
DEAD TO LIFE 


When Our Lord walked the earth, He 
visited three scenes of death. Once He 
came to Naim with His disciples and a 
large crowd. Naim in the Hebrew lan- 
guage signifies “‘beautiful.”” Even to- 
day, it is beautiful; nestled in the hills of 
the Blessed Christ’s beloved Galilee. 
It is almost opposite Thabor, the Mount 
of the Transfiguration. At sunset of 
that certain day, when Christ drew near 
the gate of Naim, the people saw naught 
of the beauty of their town, for their 
eyes were wet with tears—tears for a 
widowed mother following the corpse 
of her only son to the sepulchre. 

When her son grew ill, undoubtedly 
she had prayed God to take her in the 
boy’s stead. As he grew more infirm, 
she fully realized that, should he die, 
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bitter indeed would be the bread offered 
her at the table of her charitable 
friends. She grieved exceedingly, for 
her son had been her sole support. 
Having maintained a home for his 
mother, he had provided security in 
her age and dependence. Now her 
hopes were vain on the road that led to 
his tomb. The mother was indeed 
desolate. This pathetic scene is deli- 
cately etched by St. Luke: “And the 
Lord, seeing her had compassion on her, 
and said to her: ‘Do not weep’”’ (Luke, 
vii. 13). The stretcher-bearers paused, 
for they knew that the Man of Sorrows 
would speak words of comfort to the 
bereaved mother. They were amazed 
when the Master touched the stretcher 
and commanded the young man to arise. 
He restored him to his mother, so that 
both of them could grow old together. 

Fear came upon the people. Stirred 
by emotion, they cried aloud: “A 
great prophet has risen amongst us and 
God has visited His people.” Both 
the prophets Elias and Eliseus had 
raised the dead, but only after a lengthy 
ritual of prayers and actions; but at 
Naim a simple touch of the open casket 
and a simple command sufficed. The 
report of this miracle went forth unto 
the whole of Judea and all the country 
roundabout; even the disciples of John 
the Baptist brought him word of this 
miraculous happening. 


CURE OF THE DAUGHTER 
OF JAIRUS 


The second scene of death brings us to 
Capharnaum—* His own town,” as St. 
Matthew calls it (Matt., ix. 1). Jesus 
had shaken from His sandalled feet 
the dust of Nazareth, His home town, 
because it had rejected Him; its citizens 
had endeavored to cast Him to His 
death from the summit of the precipice 
near which the town was built. The 
people of Capharnaum welcomed the 


Blessed Christ and returned love for 
love. Whenever He appeared, they 
thronged about Him. 

Perhaps the Master had gone to the 
country of the Gerasenes when Jairus, 
chief of the synogogue, had sought Him 
as his little girl was seriously ill. Jesus 
could never escape the crowd. They 
patrolled the beach awaiting His return. 
As they sighted the boat, they shouted 
their enthusiastic salvos of welcome. 
After the boat was beached, Jairus 
approached Our Lord and fell upon his 
knees entreating Him much, saying: 
““My daughter is at the point of death; 
come, lay Thy hands upon her, that she 
may be saved and live” (Mark, v. 23). 

Jesus went with Jairus in the direction 
of his house. Progress was slow, for 
the crowd was very great. Then a 
woman in the crowd suffering a malady 
for twelve years said within herself: “If 
I touch but His cloak, I shall be saved.” 
Her malady made her unclean according 
to the law. Not daring to imitate the 
bold entreaty of the blind man of 
Jericho: ‘‘Lord that I may see” (Luke, 
xviii. 41), she had no other way of ap- 
proaching the Divine Healer than by 
stealthily coming up from behind Him 
and touching the tassel of woollen 
threads at the end of His cloak. Virtue 
at once went out from the Saviour and 
the woman was healed. 

As the Master turned to commend the 
woman for her faith, a messenger came 
to bid Jairus return home for his daugh- 
ter was now dead, and he knew that at 
sun-down she would be buried according 
to the custom of the Jews. Jesus 
solaced his grief, saying: “‘Do not be 
afraid, only have faith.” Then the 
Master entered the home of the ruler of 
the synagogue, forbidding all save 
Peter, James and John to enter with 
Himself and Jairus. Here the Master 
found a weeping multitude making a 
loud noise. He hushed the assembly, 
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saying that the girl was not dead but 
merely sleeping. They laughed Him to 
scorn. Entering the room of death with 
the parents of the girl and His three 
chosen Apostles, Jesus took her by the 
hand, saying: ‘Daughter, arise,” The 
Master of life and death gave the 
daughter to her amazed parents. She, 
the “heart and hinge of home,”’ would 
close their eyes in death. Jesus strictly 
charged the parents to keep the secret 
of this renowned miracle and give the 
child something to eat. Those who had 
scorned Our Lord showed no enthusiasm 
when they learned their mistake, nor 
did they show any gratitude to the 
Wonder-Worker, nor any joyfulness 
that He had worked so great a miracle. 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 
AT BETHANY 


The Master came to Bethany, not 
while life hung in the balance, but when 
there was unmistakable evidence that 
the body of Lazarus was disintegrating. 
The sisters, Martha and Mary, had sent 
a message to Jesus who was then preach- 
ing the Kingdom in the upper Jordan 
country. It was a simple message: 
“Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is 
sick” (John, xi. 3). The women felt 
that Jesus would read between the lines. 
Even Simon Peter could not understand 
Our Lord’s delay, for he knew how deeply 
the Master loved Lazarus. 

After two days Jesus said to His 
disciples: ‘‘ Let us go again into Judea.” 
They answered: “‘Rabbi, just now the 
Jews were seeking to stone Thee; and 
dost Thou go again?” Then Jesus 
again spoke: “Lazarus, our friend 
sleeps. But I go that I may wake 
him from sleep.” Finally, He told 
His disciples that Lazarus was dead. 

When the Master came to Bethany, 
Lazarus was already four days in the 
tomb. Martha came out of the house 
of death to meet Jesus. The Lord 
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assured her that her brother would rise 
again. She returned to the house to 
fetch Mary, after making her profession 
of faith in Our Lord. Mary came and 
wept at the Master’s feet. Afterwards 
the Master plaintively said: ‘*‘Where 
have you laid him?” Then when all 
reached the tomb, St. John records a 
simple fact in simple words: ‘‘And 
Jesus wept.” This sacred text opens 
up to view the depths of the Sacred 
Heart, lover of His friends. He called 
forth Lazarus from the tomb and gave 
him to Martha and Mary to be their 
pillar of light while all three grew old 
together. 


HANDS AND TONGUES MUST 
WORSHIP GOD 


In to-day’s Liturgy St. Augustine 
points out that divine life shows itself in 
Catholic Action. Hands and tongue 
must harmonize, the one glorifying 
God and the other acting accordingly. 
“Clap your hands ... shout unto God 
with the voice of joy” (Introit). The 
Collect orders us to pray humbly that 
God will keep from us harmful things, 
and give us only what will profit unto 
life everlasting. 

The Epistle warns us to yield our 
members unto sanctification. The end 
of sin is death; the end of sanctification 
is eternal life. Sinners are slow to hear 
St. Paul: ‘For the wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is life everlasting in 
Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Rom., vi. 23). 
The Gradual urges the children of God 
to seek the gift of the fear of the Lord. 

The Gospel warns us against false 
prophets. We can detect them by their 
“evil fruits.” Evil trees bearing evil 
fruit will be cut down and cast into the 
fire. Likewise he who calls upon God 
in distress after an evil life, having no 
desire to amend his ways when he has 
recovered, will not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 
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The Offertory assures the just that 
there is no confusion in those hearts 
who offer the Divine Sacrifice this day. 
The Secret prayer begs God who looked 
with favor on the sacrifice of Abel, to 
bless all at this Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and through its merit profit all 


unto salvation. The Communion verse 
begs God to bow down to hear and 
deliver us from the struggles of this 
earthly pilgrimage; the Postcommunion 
asks God’s healing to preserve us from 
evil inclinations and strengthen us to 
do right unto the “everlasting day.” 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Charity of Christ 


““Give an account of thy stewardship”’ (Luke, xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Keeping the Commandments is the test of 
our love of God. 

(2) Definition of the great commandment. 

(3) The parable of the Good Samaritan. 

(4) The charity of Christ was not confined to 
His own race. 

(5) The Liturgy reminds us to-day that we are 
the children of Uncreated Charity. 


St. Teresa of Avila, noted woman of 
her age, was much sought after by her 
friends after she had joined the cloister 
of Carmel. She was a brilliant conver- 
sationalist. Her love for her friends 
was very Christ-like. She was also 
very fond of children, and they returned 
her friendly interest in a myriad of 
ways. It is related that once she met a 
tiny boy in the garden which was a part 
of the strict enclosure, into which 
neither men nor boys could enter. 

The lad, as he came near, spoke: 
‘“‘What is your name?” 

The nun replied: ‘“‘Teresa of Jesus. 
What is your name?” 

With a joyful smile, the little one 
replied: ‘‘I am Jesus of Teresa.” 

The Lord Jesus manifested His abid- 
ing love of neighbor in every act of His 
public ministry. Coming to do the 
will of His Heavenly Father, He tried 
to win mankind to love the Divine 
Will. The Lord Jesus assured His-dis- 


ciples: “If you keep My command- 
ments, you will abide in My love; 
as I also have kept My Father’s com- 
mandments, and abide in His love.... 
This is My commandment that you 
love one another, as I have loved you” 
(John, xv. 10-12). 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRIMACY 
OF LOVE 


One day a scribe, who had eagerly 
listened to Our Lord concerning the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
posed a question as to which was the 
most important of the commandments. 
The Master assured the doctor of the 
law that the first commandment was to 
love God with one’s whole heart, soul, 
mind and strength. The second com- 
mandment was like it: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
no other commandment greater than 
these” (Mark, xii. 32). The scribe was 
greatly pleased at Our Lord’s answer, 
ending his praise of Jesus’ speech by 
affirming: ‘‘To love one’s neighbor as 
oneself is a greater thing than all holo- 
causts and sacrifices.” This rabbi had 
imbibed the spirit of Jesus, and con- 
sequently the Master assured him, 
saying: ‘‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.” 

Another scribe had followed Our Lord 
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after the Feast of Tabernacles along the 
road towards Jericho. Jesus had pro- 
claimed Himself in Jerusalem as the 
Light of the World, the Fountain of Liv- 
ing Water, the Shepherd of Israel and 
the Eternal “I Am.” He would soon 
also be known as the Good Samaritan. 
This scribe sought a point of vantage 
outside the Holy City to ply Jesus with 
a question which would determine the 
Master’s loyalty to Judaism. The law- 
yer spoke: ‘‘Master what must I do to 
gain eternal life?’ (Luke, x. 25). The 
Blessed Christ had already received a 
perfect answer, and accordingly had 
commended the lawyer. But to justify 
himself the man asked Our Lord: 
“And who is my neighbor?” Then 
Jesus related the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The Divine Samaritan did 
not search the Scriptures of His nation 
for this parable; he found it in the open 
Bible of His Sacred Heart. 

A consideration may be gleaned from 
the parable of the Good Samaritan 
that, when a good work is begun, it 
should be carried on to perfect fulfill- 
ment. The Blessed Christ was the 
Divine Samaritan all the days He trod 
the earth. And so as Good Samaritan, 
and no less as Divine Healer, He met on 
the road of life bodies beaten by pre- 
ternatural robbers—the evil spirits. 
While teaching in a certain synogogue, 
Jesus happened upon a devout daughter 
of Abraham “‘ who for eighteen years had 
had a sickness caused by a spirit; and 
she was bent over, and utterly unable to 
look upwards” (Luke, xiii. 12). Like 
Job who was covered with sores by the 
devil, this deformed woman was not 
possessed. Jesus laid His hand upon 
her, and she arose to her full stature and 
was beautiful again as she had been in 
her youth. The entire crowd rejoiced 
“*at all the glorious things that were done 
by Him.” 

Every chronic invalid who believes 
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that Christ is the Son of God is cheered 
by the remembrance of an infirm man 
who was a patient for thirty-eight years 
at the Bethsaida sanatorium at Jeru- 
salem. The God of all charity came 
in the Person of Jesus Christ to heal 
this long-suffering paralytic. Our Lord 
was deeply moved at the sight of this 
man, who must have outlived all kith 
and kin. Heroic indeed would be that 
friend were he to visit Bethsaida’s 
infirmary at intervals in the thirty- 
eight years of his fellow-townsman’s 
long period of illness. The Master 
healed the lonely paralytic, who had 
no one to put him into the water when 
it was stirred by the angel. Later 
when Jesus met the man in the temple, 
He said: “Sin no more, lest something 
worse befall thee.” 


NO BOUNDARIES TO THE 
KINGDOM OF LOVE 


The charity of Jesus extended also to 
those who were not of His race. We 
like to recall the familiar stories of the 
cures of the pagan centurion’s son, of 
the demented daughter of the Syro- 
Pheenician mother, and of the grateful 
leper who was a Samaritan. The story 
of the Samaritan woman at the Well of 
Jacob may be added to our list of 
Christ’s charities to those not of His 
nation. On that certain day when 
Jesus came to the Well of Jacob, He 
sat there to rest while the disciples went 
to Sichar for food. At midday a woman 
came to draw water. Evidently she 
sought the noon hour to avoid the wag- 
ging tongues of other housewives who 
drew water at a cooler hour. She was 
a divorced woman. Just as she lowered 
her pitcher, Our Lord asked for a drink. 
She thought that she was alone at the 
well. Moreover, she was nonplussed, 
because He who asked was a Jew. She 
politely told Our Lord: ‘“‘Jews do not 
associate with Samaritans’ (John, iv. 
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9). Yet, Christ desired a convert and 
laid bare the secrets of her sordid life. 
She professed that she was looking for 
the Messias. And the Christ of un- 
feigned charity said: ‘‘I who speak with 
thee am He.” This woman was the 
first Christopher, Christ-bearer; for she 
brought Jesus to her townsfolk who 
made a glorious profession of faith in 
Christ Jesus, saying: ‘“‘We know that 
this (person) is in truth the Saviour of 
the world.” 


WE ARE CHILDREN OF A 
UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


The message of the Liturgy for this, 
the Eighth Sunday after Pentecost, 
reminds us of our adoption as children 
of God by reason of His goodness, who 
is Uncreated Charity. To-day’s In- 
troit could be placed on the lips of the 
deformed woman who was cured by the 
healing hand of Jesus: ‘‘We have re- 
ceived Thee, O God, in the midst of the 
temple. Thy right hand is full of jus- 
tice.” The Collect is a petition that we 
may possess the spirit of right thinking 
and right doing, to the end that we may 
have the strength to live in conformity 
to the Divine Plan. The Epistle re- 
minds us of our divine filiation. “‘ You 
have received a spirit of adoption as 
sons, by virtue of which we cry: ‘Abba, 
Father.’... But if we are sons, we are 
heirs also: heirs indeed of God and 
joint heirs with Christ” (Rom., viii. 


16, 17). The Gradual beseeches the 
Most High to be ‘‘a God, a protector, a 
place of refuge.” 

The Holy Gospel explains our duties 
incumbent upon divine filiation. Simi- 
lar to the rich Jandowner of the Gospel, 
Almighty God, before making us His 
heirs in the heavenly home, desired to 
test our faithfulness by giving us one, 
three or five talents according to our 
capacity. And like the unjust steward, 
many of us have dissipated the talents 
Divine Wisdom confided to our keeping. 
A firm purpose of amendment will re- 
store God’s confidence in our fidelity. 
By imitation of the unjust steward in 
using God’s riches (utilizing opportuni- 
ties of dispensing charities), we may 
gain many benefactors who will plead 
for us when we render an account of 
our stewardship. 

The Offertory gives comfort to the 
holy people of God, “‘who will save the 
humble and bring down the eyes of the 
proud.” The Secret petitions the Lord 
to receive the gifts which are of His own 
bounty and to sanctify our lives in the 
world by these Holy Mysteries. The 
Communion verse is the familiar Psalm: 
“Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.” 
The Postcommunion is the beautiful 
plea for the healing of soul and body by 
the celebration of the Heavenly Mystery 
to the end that we may ever feel the 
power of the Sacrament we celebrate. 
Amen. 
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The School's Part in 
Homemaking 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M, Litt.D., LL. . 


1 oom DIVINE discontent that ani- 
mates teachers in their work appears in 
every one of the addresses delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Southern 
Regional Unit, Secondary School De- 
partment, N.C.E.A., Memphis, on De- 
cember 2 and 3, 1948. In a previous 
article in this Review (April, 1949), we 
attempted a digest of several of these 
addresses. The story of the meeting is 
not complete without an attempt to 
present an outline of the thesis of Sister 
M. Janet, S.C., of the Commission on 
American Citizenship. The topic as- 
signed to this secondary school expert 
was “Education for Home and Family 
Life.” 

The author makes mention of the fact 
that “worthy home membership” was 
listed among the seven objectives of 
education proposed in 1918 by the NEA 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education. There was defi- 
nite implication in this that homemak- 
ing education is a vital part of the high 
school educational program. The seven 
objectives are. excellent, but educators 
remained for some time without a 
definite exposition of them; there was a 
lag between the statement of the objec- 
tives and the establishment of related 
procedures to achieve them. To-day 
there is an awakening; teachers and 
administrators have become “‘objective- 
conscious,” and seek to make objectives 
more than merely well-phrased state- 
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ments, particularly in the area of home 
and family living. 


FACTORS CAUSING A 
CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 


The author attributes this change of 
attitude chiefly to three factors: (1) the 
radical change in the character of family 
life itself; (2) the increasing trend to 
formulate curriculum content with the 
primary approach stated in terms of the 
needs of youth rather than in terms of 
subject-matter; and (3) the shift in 
emphasis from the individual to ,the 
social aspects of all types of activity in 
schools. Out of the depth of her experi- 
ence in visiting schools all over the 
country, Sister Janet makes some very 
practical recommendations that will 
enable the school to produce better men 
and women, and at the same time restore 
the home to its place of primary impor- 
tance in the education of children. For 
several decades Catholic writers have 
called attention to the evidences of 
deterioration in family life. Certain 
radical alterations in society have tended 
to lessen the effectiveness of the home as 
an educational agency. “Modern in- 
dustrial conditions,” wrote Cardinal 
Gibbons many years ago, “have loosened 
the ties which should bind parent and 
child with hoops of steel. And those 
sacred influences under which Christ 
grew in age and wisdom are often- 
times neglected or rendered inoperative 
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through the indifference of parents and 
the besetting hurry of the age.” 

Nor is modern industry alone to 
blame for the condition of which the 
Cardinal spoke. False philosophies, 
with their false theories of the relation- 
ship between the family and the Staite, 
are a more insidious danger to the integ- 
rity of the family. The Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, warns 
us that the world to-day frequently and 
in various ways seeks to rob the home 
of those rights and prerogatives which 
are its essential possessions, its treasures, 
of far greater value than any material 
adornment or social position. “These 
precious treasures,” His Excellency tells 
us, “include the rights of the Christian 
family to the education of youth, and 
the practice of the holy traditions and 
noble customs of our faith.... The 
rights of the home are antecedent to the 
rights of every other civil institution. 
The home is the foundation of all human 
society. If the foundation is allowed 
to crumble—if, for example, the rights 
bestowed by God and by natural law on 
the home are not respected—then all 
human society inevitably falls into 
ruin” (Address to N.C.C.W., Washing- 
ton, 1934). The words of Leo XIII 
(Sapientiz Christiane, 1890) make it 
clear that the enemies of the family are 
the enemies of society: “The family has 
in itself the seed of civil society, and the 
destiny of society is shaped to a great 
extent within the walls of the Christian 
home. Therefore, those who vish to 
destroy the Christian home begin by 
corrupting family life. The salvation of 
society will be assured in the measure 
that children find in their own home 
right standards of life and the practice 
of Christian virtue.” 


TRANSFORMATION OF SOCIAL 
LIFE 


Sister Janet calls our attention to the 


transformation, effected by the advances 
in technology, in our ways of working 
and living. No longer is the home the 
place in which all members of the family 
spend the major part of their time. It 
seems anomalous that the simplification 
of housework through scientific advances 
should result in lessening the effec- 
tiveness of the home as a social and cul- 
tural agency. But this is the hard fact. 
Increased leisure takes people outside 
the home for a larger share of time than 
is spent in it. Comfortable living does 
not now demand that the home teach 
the household arts that were once looked 
upon as essential. We have learned to 
rely on machine-made articles for every 
need, and the home has abdicated its 
once proud rdle in the teaching of home 
arts and the skills of handicraft. No 
longer having the link of creative pro- 
duction with the home, the members of 
the family have lost interest; a false 
sense of values has overstressed the 
possession of every mechanical inven- 
tion that contributes to ease and leisure. 
The occupations of the individual mem- 
bers have no other value than mere 
monetary gain, and tend to become very 
humdrum, increasing the tedium of 
living and robbing work of all inspira- 
tional power. True, not all workmen are 
slaves of an assembly line, but the great 
majority find no inspiration in their 
work, 


CONGESTED AREAS FORM HAZARD 
TO SOCIAL LIFE 


Other hazards to home life result from 
the crowding of a great part of our popu- 
lation into congested cities. In 1947 
the Bureau of Statistics reported that 
83 per cent of the entire population is 
now living in non-farm urban areas, and 
we find that 95 per cent of all youth 
attending Catholic high schools in 1947 
were in urban areas. Overcrowding 
in cities makes a desirable type of 
home and neighborhood life impossible 
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for many citizens. There is a conse- 
quent decline in home training, but our 
schools offer very little to correct this 
condition, because they are unduly pre- 
occupied with preparing students for the 
skilled jobs available in industry. ‘“‘Ac- 
tual figures show,” writes Sister Janet, 
“that five times as many students are 
now enrolled in commercial courses in 
Catholic high schools as in any type of 
homemaking.” 

The breakdown of family life is accen- 
tuated by the fact that even the mothers 
of families have left their home duties 
to go in quest of the mighty dollar. 
Necessity knows no law, says the 
proverb; but when mothers look upon a 
job as more important than the develop- 
ment of the spiritual realm of the home, 
the family will have fewer children, and 
developing tensions will pave the way to 
the divorce court. Despite an increased 
amount of time for leisure, the family 
does not prosper and frequently dissi- 
pates its energies in pursuing commer- 
cial amusements. The car and the 
motion picture are among the leading 
distractions that interfere with the even 
tenor of family life. The home loses 
its magnetism and offers no avenue for 
self-expression orself-development. Par- 
ents with too much work and too much 
leisure give over their mission to baby 
sitters, neglect the training of their 
children, and fail to develop a stable 
and happy home in which their children 
can find security, freedom from emo- 
tional conflict, and a reasonable degree 
of happiness. Children thus handi- 
capped form incorrect and harmful atti- 
tudes towards the importance of success- 
ful and happy homemaking. Fre- 
quently the Holy Father has stressed the 
fact that the social evils of the world can 
never be reformed unless Christian 
family life is restored to all its former 


dignity. 
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INCREASED COMPLEXITY OF 

TASK OF SCHOOLS 

The school has a definite responsibil- 
ity “to aid parents, the Church, and 
the State in educating the young in 
whatever area there is need.” The 
teacher in the school takes over those 
phases of education for which the parent 
has neither time nor capacity nor in- 
clination. To-day these phases have 
multiplied alarmingly; the complex- 
ity of to-day’s society has increased the 
complexity of the task of our schools, 
particularly of our high schools. The 
Fathers of the Baltimore Councils, in 
establishing Catholic schools, met this 
situation with prophetic insight: “‘All 
these schools must be equipped to 
respond fully to the needs of the stu- 
dents and the demands of the times.” 
It is the mind of Pope Pius XI that 
Christian education must take in the 
whole aggregate of human life, physical 
and spiritual, intellectual and moral, 
individual, domestic, and social. In his 
Encyclical on Christian Marriage he 
reminds Christian teachers that they 
have an obligation to prepare the young 
for the great vocation of matrimony: 
“Tt cannot be denied that the basis of a 
happy wedlock, and the ruin of an un- 
happy one, is prepared and set in the 
souls of boys and girls during the period 
of childhood and adolescence—conse- 
quently, both those who are now think- 
ing of entering upon this sacred married 
state, as well as those who have the 
charge of educating Christian youth, 
should, with due regard to the future, 
prepare that which is good, obviate that 
which is bad, and recall those points 
about which we have already spoken in 
our Encyclical Letter concerning educa- 
tion.” Certainly it devolves upon Chris- 
tian parents, and in their default upon 
Christian teachers generally, to form in 
their charges the ideals, the attitudes, 
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and the habits that make for a happy 
and successful marriage. In particular, 
the Catholic boy or girl should never 
be allowed to forget or ignore the fact 
that marriage is God-made and not 
man-made, subject to divine laws and 
not to human laws. The sacred char- 
acter of marriage becomes quickly evi- 
dent when the teachers of youth remind 
them that marriage has God for its 
author, and from the very beginning has 
been ‘“‘a kind of foreshadowing of the 
Incarnation of His Son.” 

It is fortunate, as Sister Janet points 
out, that there is to-day a definite trend 
towards formulating school objectives 
and curriculums in terms of the needs of 
youth. This principle points education 
towards helping students to do better 
the things they have to do in to-day’s 
society. As a result, we shall gradually 
get away from teaching certain groups 
of subjects solely because they are the 
traditional offerings, and mechanical 
measures of the results achieved will 
gradually sink into innocuous desuetude. 
If we can demonstrate that education 
for worthy home life must be ranked 
high in importance among the needs of 
youth, we have vindicated the placing 
of a course in homemaking in the cur- 
riculum. “It seems tome,” writes Sister 
Janet, “‘that, since education has ac- 
cepted the need of restoring Christian 
family life as one of the most pressing 
of this era, we should carefully consider 
all the values to be sought in the school 
program, place restoration of home life 
near the top in our aims, and provide 
means of attainment as needed in par- 
ticular schools and communities.” 


INDIVIDUALISM SUBVERSIVE OF 
COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


The writer next calls our attention to 
a type of individualism that character- 
ized the high school of the past—an 
individualism subversive of codperative 


effort, that glorified high marks and 
fostered selfishness and other traits 
destructive of home life. To-day, for- 
tunately, the emphasis has veered to- 
wards the social aspects of education. 
We view the individual student in 
proper perspective as an individual and 
as a member of society. We expect 
him to achieve in accord with his native 
capacity and eschew comparison with 
his fellows. We unify in him the ideals, 
habits, and attitudes that make for 
effective Christian living at home and in 
society. Codperative activities, foster- 
ing mutual helpfulness and tolerance, 
prepare the student to meet and solve 
the problems of family living. The 
beauty and integrity of home life, writes 
Sister Janet, is the most basic of the 
Christian social principles that underlie 
the social program of education com- 
mended by Pope Pius XI in 1938 to the 
assembled Bishops of the United States. 

All schools, especially Catholic 
schools, are false to their purpose if they 
neglect to strengthen the concept of 
family life. The mode of introducing 
homemaking into the curriculum be- 
comes a point for constructive discus- 
sion. Our writer does not believe it is 
sufficient to make homemaking “a part 
of the extracurriculum program through 


_ hobby clubs, studies of personal rela- 


tions, and even classes in home arts 
and crafts.”” This procedure relegates 
this important course to a subordinate 
position, and denies it entirely to those 
students who do not take part in the 
designated extracurricular activities. It 
is undoubtedly better to integrate home- 
making “with the entire program of the 
school through incorporation of mate- 
rials on family life in such fields as 
social studies, English, biology, and 
health and physical education.’ Such 
an integration is easily effected, but 
there is the hazard that inert or uncon- 
vinced teachers will continue to stress 
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the time-honored academic aspects in 
the various subjects with which integra- 
tion is attempted. There is the diffi- 
culty, of course, of insuring continuity 
in the content and coverage of all stu- 
dents, but this can be taken care of 
through codperative faculty planning 
and action. Actual experiment has 
proved that the integration plan is 
feasible, but Sister Janet recommends a 
plan that is superior: “A school may 
make a better approach by definitely 
outlining a body of instructional mate- 
rial which is deemed necessary for ade- 
quate education in family life and prep- 
aration for marriage, and allotting a 
respected place for it as part of the re- 
quired program for all students. It 
may find materials in such related fields 
as religion, social studies, and science, 
as well as in those fields whose primary 
aim is directed toward achievement of 
knowledge, skills, and habits useful 
for family life.” 


OBJECTIVE OF THE VISUALIZED 
COURSE 


The proposed objective of the course 
is of surpassing excellence. In the 
eloquent words of Father John A. 
O’Brien, “the building of a stable home, 
where peace and love abound, is man’s 
supreme achievement and the source 
of his deepest and most abiding happi- 
ness. If aman fail in business, politics, 
or other enterprises, but has kept intact 
the empire of his own home, with the 
myriad ties of sympathy and under- 
standing unbroken, his failure is over- 
shadowed by a victory which soothes 
the sting of uncounted defeats and 
brings the richest returns in love and 
happiness” (“The Faith of Millions,” 
in Our Sunday Visitor, p. 350). 

It remains for educators admitting 
the homemaking course into the cur- 
riculum to devise means of achieving 
the objective. The Catholic religion 
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has much to offer that will be of assist- 
ance to them. Nor do we think that 
Christian fathers and mothers have 
failed to carry out the Christian ideal of 
the family. If we see about us homes 
spiritualized and sanctified by the 
radiance of the Home of Nazareth, and 
lifted above the worldly and material 
by the memory of the Divine Exemplar, 
writes Cardinal Gibbons, this happy 
condition is largely due to the faith and 
piety of Christian wives and mothers. 
They are the saviours of society and a 
blessing to the nation. We feel impelled 
to quote further from the stirring tribute 
of the Cardinal: ‘““They are consecrated 
priestesses of the domestic temple, 
where they daily offer up in the sanctu- 
ary of their homes, and on the altar of 
their hearts, the sacrifice of praise and 
prayer, of supplication and thanksgiving 
to God. They cannot-preach the word 
of God in public, but they are apostles 
by prayer, good deeds, and edifying 
example. They preach most effectually 
to the members of their households, and 
the word of God scattered from the 
pulpit would often bear little fruit if it 
were not watered and nurtured by the 
care of our pious mothers” (from ‘““The 
Christian Home,” Paulist Press pam- 
phlet, p. 5). 


GREATER CONSISTENCY BETWEEN 
DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 


Religious principles must govern the 
homemaking program, however organ- 
ized, and Sister Janet notes a possible 
added effect, better consistency between 
doctrine and practice in Catholic lives. 
The Christian concept of marriage is 
basic in every Catholic course in home- 
making. This is so obvious that we do 
not stress it further. The remaining 
content will outline instruction regard- 
ing foods, clothing, dress design, correct 
patterns of social behavior, personal 
grooming, budgeting, buying, home 
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management, home decoration and re- 
pairs, gardening, family relations, per- 
sonality development (in which unself- 
ishness is a key habit), child care, health 
and safety. Leisure time pursuits 
appropriate for the home must receive 
attention. There is no disciple whose 
culture will not be developed and whose 
leisure will not be more profitably em- 
ployed through some knowledge of the 
arts and crafts—of music, of good litera- 
ture, and through the development of a 
useful hobby. These elements taken 
singly are not the course, but each helps 
to adorn it. 

Sister Janet does not presume to des- 
ignate the number of units that should 
be offered, but she does stress that the 
course in homemaking must be given 
“status equal to that of other school 
offerings in order that we may prove 
our own attitude toward its value.” 
Family life education is certainly not a 
frill; it must be planned in such a way 
as to increase the respect of every stu- 
dent for the dignity and beauty of 
parenthood and family life. We havea 
splendid precedent in the schools of 
Quebec. Here a carefully graded home- 
making program is part of the education 
of every girl from the first grade through 
the ninth, and a system of specialized 
homemaking schools gives older girls a 
thorough preparation in all aspects of 
home life. It is easy to develop proper 
attitudes towards home and family in a 
country where “a drop from 14 to 10 


in average family size was looked upon 
as a sign of decline in family life and 
an advance in a spirit of worldliness.” 


FOSTERING RELATIONS BETWEEN 
SCHOOL AND HOME 


It is important that the teachers of 
homemaking foster the school’s relations 
with the homes of students. Among the 
procedures recommended are the visit- 
ing of the homes, the holding of regular 
planned individual conferences between 
all parents and teachers, the inaugura- 
tion of programs of parent education, 
the educating of the community in the 
objectives of the program, and the 
drafting of community resources, such 
as libraries and infant welfare centers, 
that will expand the program and enrich 
the curriculum. 

The difficulties of establishing the 
program do not disturb nor alarm our 
apostle of homemaking. A way can be 
found to make the curriculum adjust- 
ments and the time allotments that. will 
be necessary. Teachers will need spe- 
cial preparation to present thecourse, and 
a change may be called for in the atti- 
tudes of certain teachers selected for the 
work. The program will call for addi- 
tional expenditures, but a course that 
makes such a contribution to training 
in Christian principles is well worth 
the money required. Sister Janet is 
confident that Catholic educators, con- 
vinced of the value of the course, will 
find means of providing it. 
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Roman Documents 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





New Marriage Law for the Eastern Church 


Twenty years ago this December the 
institution of a new Commission of Car- 
dinals was officially announced by His 
Holiness Pius XI, of happy memory, to 
begin the codification of the Canon Law 
of the Oriental Church. His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Amleto J. Cicognani, now 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
was named Secretary of that Commis- 
. sion. He has outlined the story of the 
arduous labors of the collaborators from 
the respective Oriental Rites, some of 
whom investigated the sources of the 
law while their associates undertook to 
codify it in consultation with the Orien- 
tal patriarchs and bishops. 

Six years later, after the original draft 
of the codification had been reviewed by 
the Hierarchy of the Eastern Church, a 
second Commission of Cardinals was 
appointed to redraft the law, again with 
the assistance of representative canon- 
ists from the Eastern Rites. Our present 
Holy Father was designated a member 
of that cardinalitial commission. Once 
more the Commission was directed by 
the Pope to submit its final text to the 
Patriarchs and other Ordinaries of the 
East. It is important to emphasize 
the special concern shown by the Holy 
See towards the opinions and wishes 
within the Oriental Church itself. At 
every step it was taken into consulta- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding this manifest desire 


1“The Canonical Oriental Codification” in 
— Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. LXXXV, 
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to preserve the traditions of Eastern 
law, the need was recognized of har- 
monizing the law of the East and the 
West on at least some points. Migra- 
tion from one part of the world to the 
other and the growing intercommunica- 
tion between all nations seemed to 
make it strongly advisable to have the 
same basic law on marriage especially. 
Cardinal Gasparri, as head of the first 
commission, so advised the Oriental 
Hierarchy. Evidently the wisdom of 
this recommendation was accepted. 
The new Oriental law on marriage, now 
separately promulgated to go into effect 
immediately (Acla Apostolice Sedis, 
XLI, pp. 89-119), is almost identical 
with the marriage law of the Western 
Church. The few variations will be 
noted below. For that reason the new 
law has a precision and clarity that has 
been noticeably lacking up to this. Par- 
ticularly here in the New World, where 
our Eastern brethren are so intermingled 
with Latin Catholics, the new uniform- 
ity in marriage discipline will surely be 
welcomed. 

The new marriage law took effect on 
May 2 of this year, the feast of St. Atha- 
nasius, the great Bishop and Doctor of 
the East. All Catholics of the Oriental 
Rites, no matter where they reside and 
even though they are subject to an Or- 
dinary of another Rite, are obliged by 
it. Further, all other marriage law not 
contained or at least admitted therein, 
even when not contrary, will be imme- 
diately abrogated. Like the marriage 
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law of the Latin Code, this law is ex- 
clusive of all other legislation, both stat- 
ute and customary. 

The Oriental marriage law begins and 
ends with the same Canons as those of 
the Code. It comprises 131 Canons, 
the same number as in the Latin Code, 
and follows exactly the same order. For 
the most part, it has even the same word- 
ing. Therefore, there is no need to re- 
view its entire content. It will suffice to 
point out the few differences that occur. 


BETROTHAL 


The presence of the local pastor or 
Hierarch (Ordinary) or a delegate of 
either is required for validity in all in- 
stances. The presence of two ordinary 
witnesses does not suffice, as in Western 
law. When the law of a particular Rite 
so requires, the assisting priest is to bless 
the spouses if they are Catholic. A rec- 
ord of the betrothal must be entered in a 
register for that purpose. 


BANNS 


The publication of banns is required 
only when the law of a particular Rite 
demands this. Maronites, Ruthenians, 
and Rumanians are at present subject 
to such a requirement. 


DISPENSATION FROM 
IMPEDIMENTS 


(1) Ordinary Cases.—A distinctive 
feature of the new Oriental law is the 
concession of permanent faculties to 
both the local Hierarch (not his Synkel- 
los or Vicar General without special 
mandate) and the Patriarch. A Hier- 
arch can dispense his own subjects from 
private vow, public vow taken within 
an institute of mere episcopal approval, 
legal relationship, minor diriment imped- 
iments (except that of crime), collateral 
consanguinity of the fifth degree, and if 
outside the patriarchate even age up to 


two years. A Patriarch can, in addition, 
dispense his own subjects and any mem- 
bers of his Rite actually within the pa- 
triarchate from crime not involving con- 
jugicide, collateral consanguinity to the 
fourth degree inclusive (our second de- 
gree), collateral affinity to the second 
degree (our first degree), and for very 
serious reason even the form of marriage. 
Further, in each of the preceding in- 
stances he can sanate an attempted 
marriage. One given the above power 
by general delegation cannot subdele- 
gate it to others, unless he has been so 
authorized. 

For the marriage of parties of differ- 
ent Oriental Rites, dispensations from 
impediments are to be sought from the 
Hierarch of the man, unless the latter 
happens to be a non-Catholic. 

(2) Extraordinary Cases.—The power 
granted to dispense in danger of death 
and when all has been arranged for the 
marriage is extended by law to curates 
as well as pastors, under the same condi- 
tions. The Hierarch enjoys these facul- 
ties only if he cannot have recourse to 
the Patriarch as well as to the Holy See. 
Telegraph and telephone are explicitly 
excepted in the law as required means of 
communication. The Hierarch also is 
conceded the faculty granted our local 
Ordinaries by Canon 81 if recourse is 
possible neither to the Holy See nor its 
Legate having the necessary faculty. 


IMPEDIMENTS 


(1) Disparity of worship binds every 
baptized person, whether or not he was 
ever baptized as a Catholic or converted 
to the Church. 

(2) Similarly as in the West, subdia- 
conate invalidates marriage. This seems 
to be so in every Rite since the law 
makes no qualification. However, a 
vow to take subdiaconate is said to im- 
pede marriage in the Rites which then 
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impose celibacy. This provision makes 
the previous one somewhat obscure. 

(3) Besides affinity between spouses 
and each other’s blood relatives, there is 
when particular law so ordains affinity up 
to the fourth degree between the blood 
relatives on both sides, and in the first 
degree between a second spouse and his 
partner’s affines from the first marriage 
and between the spouses of two blood 
relatives (e.g., the spouses of a brother 
and sister). 

(4) Only the spiritual relationship of 
a sponsor at baptism invalidates mar- 
riage, but with parents as well as with 
the subject. 


MATRIMONIAL CONSENT . 


As would be expected, the differences 
between the two laws on this point con- 
cern matters of positive law. Only un- 
just grave fear directed to extort con- 
sent invalidates it. The local Hierarch 
must sanction marriage by proxy, and 
when the parties come together after 
such a ceremony they should immedi- 
ately receive the customary priestly 
blessing. Conditional marriage is sim- 
ply outlawed (“‘contrahi nequit”’), but it 
is not clear whether this injunction is 
merely prohibitive or also invalidating. 


FORM OF MARRIAGE 


In the entire Eastern Church a form 
is now required for the validity of the 
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marriage contract. However, unlike in 
the West, the form required is both ju- 
ridical and liturgical: ‘“... valida sunt 
que contrahuntur ritu sacro coram.. .” 
The priest must intervene both to assist 
and to bless. Further, the competence 
of the one authorized is limited to his 
own Rite. A pastor of another Rite be- 
comes competent only if he has been 
properly deputed to provide for the spir- 
itual care of the members of a certain 
Rite, or at least has received general dele- 
gation to assist at their marriages. In 
the marriage of Orientals of different 
Rite, the pastor of the man has the right 
to assist unless the latter (being a resi- 
dent within Oriental territory) consents 
otherwise. 

All Catholic Orientals (i.e., so baptized 
or subsequently converted) are obliged 
to the above form, without any excep- 
tion made because of later defection. 
All Oriental heretics and dissidents are 
exempt. 


TIME AND PLACE 
OF MARRIAGE 


The new law upholds all existing re- 
strictions within particular Rites as re- 
gards not only the solemnization of 
marriage but even its ordinary celebra- 
tion, though it itself allows the latter at 
least any time of the year. There is no 
requirement that marriage with a non- 
Catholic take place outside of church, 
as is enjoined in the West. 











Questions ANswErED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Child Can Be Baptized 
in the Parish of Birth 


Question: In your answer of the 
February issue, p. 384, col. 2, you say: 
‘*Yet, the Code prescribes that, if a child 
is born outside the parish of the parents, 
the same child is to be baptized in the 
parish of birth.” I wonder if this is a 
mistake; for when I was a chaplain in a 
hospital across the street from where I 
was an assistant, we always got per- 
mission from the pastor of the parents 
when they were not our parishioners. 
Were we correct in so doing? 

OKLAHOMA PRIEST. 


Answer: The Code says in Canon 
738, § 1, that the administration of 
Solemn Baptism is reserved to the pas- 
tor or to another priest with the per- 
mission of the same pastor or the local 
Ordinary, a permission that is presumed 
in case of necessity. The second clause 
of that same Canon says that even a 
peregrinus is to be baptized by his 
proper pastor solemnly in his own par- 
ish, if it can be done conveniently and 
without delay; otherwise, any pastor 
can sJlemnly baptize a peregrinus in his 
own territory, that is, in the territory 
of such pastor. Then in Canon 775 
the Code says that, if the one to be 
baptized cannot go or be brought to the 
parish church or to another church 
within the limits of the parish enjoying 
the right of a baptismal font without 
grave inconvenience or danger, then 
Solemn Baptism can and should be ad- 
ministered in the nearest church or 
public oratory by the pastor of that same 
parish, even if this parish church or pub- 


lic oratory is without a baptismal font, 

We have the same principle applied 
in the delegation of Confirmation to the 
pastor where there is danger of death; 
he can validly confirm any one within 
the limits of his parish coming under 
the danger visualized, but he cannot 
validly confirm his own subject outside 
the limits of his parish. 


Are These $2 Mass Stipends 
Lawful? 


Question: When I came to this par- 
ish, I found the people offering $2 for 
a Low Mass stipend; and the practice 
seems to have gone back to quite a while 
before. Yet, the Diocesan Statutes 
mention a $1 stipend. Am I supposed 
to discourage the practice of offering 
$2? The Uniates always make an 
offering of $2.50; and it is idle for me 
to tell them to offer only $2. At times 
I pass on these stipends to needy priests, 
to whom they are a real help. Am I 
acting rightly? 
PENNSYLVANIA PRIEST. 


Answer: I am inclined to say that, 
if the Diocesan Statutes have not been 
made since the present price scale began 
to come into existence, there is room 
to interpret the $2 stipend as a monetary 
equivalent of the $1 stipend before 
1940, and some would say after 1930. I 
know a diocese where a $2 stipend was 
legalized only in 1928; and then it was 
confined largely to Mass on a stated day 
or to an announced Mass. The same 
diocese forbade the $1 Mass to be 
refused; and yet the practice of asking 
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for $2 or accepting $2 went before the 
Statute. And in that same diocese $3 
is being accepted in some cases now, but 
not demanded. So, I wouldn’t see 
anything to worry over where $2 is 
received and where $1 is not refused, 
and even said in the same parish in the 
case of the poor. 


Can Pastor Take Stipend 
for Second Mass on Sunday? 


Question: I have always offered one 
Sunday Mass for the people, and the 
other for an intention of my own but 
without stipend; yet, I can find no 
authority to bind me for the non- 
acceptance of a stipend. In this sec- 
tion of the State there are arguments 
pro and con among the Fathers. What 
is the law? 

Kansas Prigst. 


Answer: The dispute you mention 
in your letter is not at all uncommon; 
for priests forget that the Code provides 
that no second stipend can be received 
when a priest binates, if he says the 
first Mass to discharge a title of justice. 
This is what every pastor does when 
he says a Mass on the days prescribed 
for the people of the parish; and no 
canonist or theologian even so much as 
questions this doctrine. There are 
places where bishops have an indult for 
priests to say their second Masses for 
stipends; and these stipends are to go 
to the support of some needed work, 
such as the support of the Seminary, 
Foreign Missions, etc. And, no doubt, 
Rome might give an indult to some of 
the priests in war-torn countries who are 
allowed to say two Masses on account 
of shortage of priests in different 
churches in the one parish on weekdays. 

In any event, the common law of the 
Church strictly forbids a priest who 
has said a pro populo Mass to say a 
second one on the same Sunday or 
Holyday of obligation for a stipend. If 
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you want an indication of the authority, 
consult the first volume of Woywod in 
the new edition under “Stipends,” 
especially the forbidding of a second 
stipend on a day of bination where the 
first intention was said to discharge an 
obligation of justice; and that the pas- 
tor does in his pro populo Mass. 


How Should Priest Sign His 
Name at the End of a Letter? 


Question: Here in the rectory there 
have been some lengthy discussions on 
the way that a priest should sign his 
name at the end of a letter—personal 
or official (as Certificates of Baptism, 
letters of recommendation, etc.). What 
are the accepted forms? 

New York Priest. 


Answer: The ways are multiple. If 
a marriage or baptismal certificate is 
being made out and it is for legal pur- 
poses, the more correct way is to make 
an exact transcript of the record as it 
appears in the given book of record as to 
page and volume and stamped with the 
seal of the parish. Then the priest 
signing it writes his name, after stating 
that the foregoing is a true and exact 
copy of the record inquired about; and 
his name should be in full, with his 
position as pastor or assistant priest 
of the said parish. 

Now, in letters of recommendation 
and of inquiry, etc., an ordinary busi- 
ness form may be used, beginning with 
the name and address and then the 
proper salutation, and then running 
on as any ordinary letter of information 
would run. After the complimentary 
closing, the priest can sign his name, 
and before it write the prefix “‘Rever- 
end” in parenthesis, and under that his 
position as pastor or assistant. 

Of course, personal letters, if they are 
purely such, omit most of the formali- 
ties; but if they are of a quasi-official 
nature, while personal in tone, they 
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should use one or other of the accepted 
formalities; and these allow quite a 
bit of difference while preserving good 
taste. 


What Is Forbidden in Confes- 
sional Secrecy Besides Betrayal 
or Detriment of Penitent? 


Question: My*question is this: “‘Is 
the use of sacramental knowledge lawful 
as long as there is no gravamen peni- 
tentis and no periculum revelationis? 
Or does the Instruction of the Holy 
Office of 1915 forbid more than Canon 
890, §§1-22” 

Anxious Priest. 


Answer: The things forbidden in the 
Instruction of 1915 include all use of 
knowledge gained in the confessional 
that tends by its nature to the injury of 
sacramental secrecy. And the instances 
given of this violation are concerned 
with mention made from the pulpit of 
things heard in confession, with things 
that in no way betray the given peni- 
tent, or that in no way are detrimental 
to him without betrayal; and yet 
they do tend to lessen the respect and 
esteem that Catholics naturally hold 
for the Sacrament of Confession. Even 
such a question was declared improper, 
as that asked by a teacher of young 
children to a confessor: ‘“‘Do the chil- 
dren know how to go to confession?” 
Answer to such a question was declared 
much more improper. Such questions 
are to be ignored; and in the classroom 
a priest who has been hearing their 
confessions, should not ask the children 
any questions that could in any way give 
the impression that he was taking his 
cue from their confessions, although he 
actually wasn’t. In all these matters 
the priest should tend to lean backwards, 
and hesitate to use sacramental matter 
even though he is convinced that there 
is no real connection between what he 
says and confession. Yet, there is a 


slight danger of bringing Confession 
into disrepute. 


Unwitting Priest Sends 
Catechumen to Minister 


Question: I was instrumental in 
getting a man condemned to death to 


. start instructions; and I feel sure that 


this man was not guilty of the crime that 
he was sentenced to death for. As the 
day of execution drew near, this man 
did not want to be under any compli- 
ment to a relative of his who had been 
most unkind to him; and he felt that, 
unless he ordered his body cremated, 
he would put this relative to the cost 
of burial. The priest had already 
arranged to baptize him’on the day be- 
fore his execution, andjthen give him 
Communion on the morning of the day 
on which he was to be executed. On 
hearing of this arrangement for cre- 
mation, the chaplain said that he could 
not give the Sacraments to anyone who 
had arranged to have his body cremated 
or was going to arrange to have his body 
cremated. Thereupon the condemned 
man called the non-Catholic chaplain; 
and the latter baptized our catechumen 
on the morning of the day of execution. 
Now, what I want to know is how can 
a man be deprived of the Last Sacra- 
ments on the strength of Canon 1240, 
§5, since that paragraph forbids burial 
to those who have ordered their bodies 
cremated, and ‘since penalties have a 
strict interpretation, they must not be 
extended beyond the prohibition itself? 
Besides, this poor man ordered cre- 
mation only to liberate himself from 
what he honestly thought a predica- 
ment. He was entirely devoid of any 
contempt for the Church; seemingly, 
he didn’t even know that the Church 
prohibits cremation under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, 
AN OFFENDED PRIEST. 


Answer: The chaplain in this case 
erred and erred badly in my opinion; 
for the Church does not precisely forbid 
giving the Sacraments to one who has 
ordered his body cremated, but forbids 
giving him or her Christian burial. And 
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even Christian burial is given where the 
person was not entirely free in ordering 
this cremation, with of course an ex- 
planation to prevent scandal. 

The man you speak of, who appar- 
ently died an unjust death by public 
execution, was in good faith and in 
noble disposition, as he understood 
things; hence, the priest should have 
said nothing about the matter, and let 
things take their course. Or he could 
have said: “If you feel that you can’t 
do anything else but let your body be 
cremated under the circumstances, I 
won't be able to assist at the burial 
service; but the big thing is to be bap- 
tized and to go to God in your baptismal 
innocence.” The confessor on a sick 
call oftentimes leaves people in good 
faith, and does not demand that they 
make provision to fulfill a duty that is 
gravely and objectively present but is 
not cognized as such by the dying peni- 
tent. 

The well-meaning but confused priest, 
in trying to avoid a material wrong, at 
most put the condemned man in a posi- 
tion where he might have had only 
invalid baptism from a Protestant 
minister, and appeared to be guilty him- 
self of a sort of communicatio in divinis. 


Were Our Own Liturgists 
Afoul? 


Question: Some priests in this coun- 
try who have been closely associated 
with the Liturgical Movement, as it is 
called, are beginning to contend that 
they were never guilty of the practices 
condemned by the Holy Father in his 
latest Encyclical, ‘‘Mediator Dei.”’ 
Were those abuses, then, found only in 
Europe? 

A Priest OBSERVER. 


Answer: Undoubtedly, the over- 
whelming majority of American priests 
interested in the Church’s public wor- 
ship were guiltless of any and all of the 
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abuses condemned by the Holy Father. 
This legion of priests were, like Edmund 
Burke’s resting kine at noonday, giving 
no notice of their presence in contrast 
to a handful of noisy grasshoppers 
breaking that same stillness. There 
were priests in this country, though, 
who were associated with the organized 
effort of promoting interest in the 
Liturgy; they appear to have been few 
in number, but they severally or in 
combination were guilty of quite a few 
of the aberrations characterized by the 
Holy Father as abuses. Among such 
abuses carried on by those who styled 
themselves “‘liturgists’” were these: the 
misnamed Offertory Procession (not 
even an unlawful revival of an archaic 
rite, for in one instance at least a pastor 
had his ushers finish taking up the col- 
lection before the Offertory of the Mass, 
and, this done, the ushers poured the 
contents of the baskets into metallic 
receptacles, and then marched into the 
sanctuary each with a receptacle, formed 
themselves into a semicircle before the 
altar, and lifted into the air these recep- 
tacles as the priest was going through 
the Offertory of the Mass). Recited 
Masses were continued into the Canon, 
and through most of it; Missxe ad 
populum were said in the sanctuary with 
the priest facing the congregation at a 
portable altar, or saying Mass at a 
portable altar down in the aisle; a 
refusal was voiced to say Mass at a side 
altar lest the alleged unity of the Sacri- 
fice be interfered with, etc., etc. Then, 
the Rosary was banned from public 
devotions in the church; the Com- 
munion Prayer of the Mass was taught 
to be sufficient thanksgiving after Com- 
munion; confessions of devotion were in 
some cases discouraged, because the 
Confiteor of the Mass was held to be 
sufficient to forgive venial sins; novenas 
were all but ostracized; missions and 
retreats were looked upon askance, be- 
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cause the liturgical life of the Church 
was largely confounded with the 
Church’s entire sanctifying life. Evena 
people’s sacerdotal offering of the Mass 
was taught by implication; for Religious 
women were so inoculated with the 
false notion of the active participation 
of the laity in the Sacrifice of the Mass 
that these Religious women began writ- 
ing their relatives and friends that they 
had offered for them their Mass, or 
would offer it for them on a certain day. 

The truth seems to be that there was 
scarcely a single practice condemned 
by the Holy Father that was not found 
in the United States in connection with 
what its promoters call the Liturgical 
Movement. What could have run into 
a heresy as Modernism did, was so 
timely checked by our present Holy 
Father that the danger of heresy has 
ceased, and the enthusiasm developed 
is already being capitalized by the 
Church for the accomplishment of a 
good not even visualized by the sound 
promoters of Liturgy in the past. 
Far-reaching, indeed, is the good accom- 
plished by our Holy Father in that 
Encyclical of his—an Encyclical likely 
to take its rank among the greatest 
that have emanated from the See of 
Peter. 


Placing of Blessed Ashes: 
on the Veils of Sisters 


Question: This morning, Ash Wed- 
nesday, the Sister Superior of our 
school informed me that the Benedic- 
tine Ordo which her community follows 
directs that the blessed ashes be placed 
on the top of the veil. I informed 
her that from my knowledge and study 
of the Ash Wednesday ritual only 
clerics had the right of having the 
ashes placed on the crown of the head, 
and under no condition should the ashes 


be placed on any head covering, or the 
hair. Can the Ordo for these Sisters 
be correct in spite of the general rubric 
to the contrary? 

Sacerpos DUBITANS. - 


Answer: There is no rubric which 
defines the exact place where the ashes 
are to be imposed. In many localities 
there is a custom of placing the ashes on 
the tonsure of clerics and on the fore- 
head of laics. Both Fortescue and 
Vavasseur state that such a custom 
may be retained. We can find no 
rubric or decree which forbids the 
placing of the ashes on a head covering. 
This practice would seem to weaken 
the symbolism of the ashes, but in the 
case of some Orders of Sisters because 
of the almost complete covering of the 
head and forehead there is no other 
alternative. Moreover, in the case of 
these Sisters it is presumed that their 
Ordo is approved by the proper author- 
ity. 


Mass in Another Rite 


Question: May a priest ordained in 
the Latin Rite say or sing Mass in his 
native Ambrosian Rite, if he has a 
chance to celebrate in an Ambrosian 
church. I could find no solution in any 
theological manual consulted so far. 

Sacerpos AMBROSIANUS. 


Answer: According to the general 
law of the Church, a priest must cele- 
brate Mass in his own Rite, even 
though he happens to celebrate Mass in 
the church of another Rite. In this 
case the proper Rite is the Roman 
Rite. The Ambrosian Rite may be 
followed only if an indult is obtained 
from the Holy See; or if the church in 
question has an indult permitting visit- 
ing priests to celebrate Mass in the 
Ambrosian Rite. 
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The New Psalter of 
Pope Pius XII 


When the work of the eminent Domin- 
ican scholar, the Very Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, Consultor of the Pontifical Bib- 
lical Commission, entitled ““The Psalms”’ 
appeared in 1944, it was most enthusi- 
astically received by scholars both here 
and abroad, and immediately chosen as 
the December—January selection of the 
Spiritual Book Associates. 

However, by the Motu proprio “In 
cotidianis precibus” of March 24, 1945, 
His Holiness Pius XII allowed all who 
are bound to the recitation of the Ca- 
nonical Hours to make use of a new Latin 
translation of the Psalms. The literary 
and critical merits of this New Latin 
Psalter as well as its growing popularity 
among the priests and religious through- 
out the world have been frequently dis- 
cussed during the past two years in this 
Review by the late Very Rev. James-M. 
Vosté, O.P., Secretary of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. 

For the past twenty years, ever since 
the publication of his first book on the 
Psalms (‘The Psalms Explained,’ New 
York City, 1929), Father Callan has 
been recognized as a specialist in the in- 
terpretation and translation of the 
Psalms. Perceiving the present need of 
a work based upon the New Psalter, the 
scholarly author immediately began this 
tremendous task despite the handicaps 


1 The New Psalter of Pius XII in Latin and 
English. With Introductions, Notes and Spiri- 
tual Reflections. By the Very Rev. Charles J. 
Callan, O.P., 8.T.M., Litt.D. (Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, Inc., New York City, pp. xxi + 532). 
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as regards health under which he has 
labored unremittingly. 

The “New Psalter of Pius XII’! is 
prefaced by the opening words in Latin 
of all the Psalms (e.g., Ps.1. Beatus vir 
... 150. Laudate Domino in sanctuario 
eius), as well as a very brief summary in 
English of all the Psalms in their nu- 
merical order (pp. v—xii). Then follows 
a General Introduction to the Psalter to- 
gether with an up-to-date bibliography 
(pp. 1-18). 

The body of the book contains in 
numerical order the entire Psalter, which 
is divided into five books (pp. 19-519). 
Each Psalm has its proper historical and 
literary introduction, followed by the 
Latin text of the New Psalter in the left 
column and a new English translation in 
the right column. The Psalm is divided 
into various parts, and suitable English 
headings are inserted to give a clue to 
the main thought of each strophe. Per- 
tinent footnotes are added, whenever 
necessary for a better understanding of 
the Latin text or for a more complete 
knowledge of English words or phrases 
appearing in the translation. Each 
Psalm contains its proper Spiritual Re- 
flection. 

The reader will find Father Callan’s 
English translation of the New Psalter to 
be entirely accurate and delightfully 
readable. His rendition of the Psalms, 
which reflect the Semitic idiom through 
the Latin, is given in beautiful, idiomatic 
English. TheSpiritual Reflections, which 
are added to each Psalm, are extremely 
rich in content, and illustrate how the 
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Psalm used as a subject of meditation 
may be practically applied to our per- 
sonal conduct for an increase of spiritual 
knowledge and perfection. In these Re- 
flections the spiritual content of the 
Psalms, which are inspired prayers and 
the greatest religious lyrics ever writ- 
ten, is presented in such a manner that 
the serious reader will not be content 
until he has carefully read and studied 
with great profit the entire book. 

There are added in an Appendix a 
useful alphabetical index of the Psalms 
(pp. 521-524) and a very practical al- 
phabetical index of subjects (pp. 525- 
532), the latter of which will help the 
reader to locate quickly important topics 
treated in the book. 

Through “The New Psalter of Pius 
XIT’ Father Callan has rendered a great 
service to priests, Religious and the 
educated laity. There is no other work 
of its kind in the English language, and 
we personally feel that this work of the 
eminent American Biblical scholar not 
only deserves a wide distribution, but 
will remain a standard textbook and 
meditation book of the Psalms for many 
years to come. 

Joun E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.S.L. 


Art, Society and the 
Individual 


An interesting fact that deserves 
thoughtful attention is the return of so 
many French poets who have ardently 
worshipped at the shrines of Astarte to 
the altar of the Crucified God. Would 
there be some intimate relation between 
poetry and faith, beauty and truth, art 
and grace? In a general way it is easy 
to answer the question. By a thousand 
roads mankind may come to God. The 
quest of beauty is one of these roads. 

The mysterious attraction which 
draws the artist to God is the theme of 
an exchange of letters between two of 
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France’s eminent modern writers.! The 
artist experiences in an acute manner 
the restiveness which does not allow the 
heart of man to find peace in this world. 
The vision of beauty which has been 
vouchsafed to him makes him turn 
away from the things in which it is but 
faintly adumbrated to seek it in its per- 
fect embodiment. The scientist may 
forget God, the artist cannot—the vi- 
sion of the Divine Beauty for ever 
haunts him. Cocteau writes: “Art for 
art’s sake or for the people are equally 
absurd. I propose art for God.” In 
his reply Maritain clarifies and amplifies 
Cocteau’s ideas. The answer reveals a 
strong mystical strain. We read: “God 
gave you no rest.” Pride is the greatest 
barrier between God and man. But the 
pride of the artist is not the terrible 
pride by which Lucifer fell. ‘‘However 
showy it may be, the artist’s vanity 
usually remains childish, and does not 
reach to that height of sin.” 

The correspondence sparkles with 
bright aphorisms, not merely clever and 
still less sophisticated, but containing 
profound wisdom. These intimate com- 
munications between two friends, out- 
pourings of heart and mind, have a rare 
charm. 

We cannot but be grateful to Dr. 
Maritain that he has applied the re- 
sources of his mind to the study of the 
vital problem of the relation of the indi- 
vidual good to the common good.? 
More than ever in our days when the 
State threatens to absorb the individual, 
clear notions on the subject are neces- 
sary. The author goes about his task in 
the right way by starting with the indi- 
vidual and showing that the personal 


‘ Art and Faith. Letters between Jacques 
Maritain and Jean Cocteau (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York City). 

* The Person and the Common Good. By 
Jacques Maritain. Translated by John J. 
rd — (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

ity). 
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good constitutes a certain absolute 
which society must respect. To this 
good society is subordinated. But the 
common good also embraces the good of 
other individuals. Here a difficulty 
arises, for we are in presence of a recip- 
rocal subordination and mutual impli- 
cation. The common good is not a sep- 
arate good, but one which is shared by 
all and to which all contribute. It is a 
good of persons; it must be a condition 
of things helping each member of the 
society to perfect his life and promote 
his personal well-being and development 
—physical, cultural, moral and spiritual. 
Since it is a personal good, it must have 
an ethical character. It is true both 
that the person is for the community 
and the community is for the person. 
Easy as these statements sound, they 
leave many difficulties of a theoretical 


as well as of a practical nature to be set- 
tled. 
One can readily agree with Prof. 
Maritain’s conclusions without accept- 
ing his exaggerated distinction between 
individuality and personality that has 
recently come into vogue. It is not ap- 
parent that the emphasis on this dis- 
tinction is of any particular value in its 
application to the question of the rela- 

tion of the individual to society. 
CHARLES BrueEst, Pu.D. 


New Canonical Works 


An encyclopedic work is difficult to 
review. There is so great a variety and 
amount of subject-matter that it is not 
easy to do justice to the content of the 
volume and the laborious efforts of the 
author. Suffice it to say that Dr. Ly- 
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don’s work’ is a reliable and informative 
reference book on Canon Law, and on 
many points of liturgical law and even 
of moral theology. There is little that 
would come up for discussion or solution 
among parish priests which is not given 
at least brief treatment. It is not that a 
full answer is always given, but cer- 
tainly the basis of a satisfactory reply 
will be found. The sections on indul- 
gences, forbidden books and marriage 
are cases in point. This is not to say 
that the author should have amplified 
these or other sections. But it does 
seem right to call attention to the lack of 
completeness, however necessary prac- 
tically it may be. In several places the 
author offers examples of proof and 
questions for marriage cases (e.g., on 
Declaration of Nullity, Witnesses in 
Canon Law). To the average priest 
not fully conversant with the difficulties 
of the typical marriage case, these short 
and incomplete examples might be 
somewhat misleading. There are some 
things that cannot be simplified. 

The reviewer believes it advisable to 
offer two suggestions for the next revi- 
sion of this volume, on points in which 
priests are apt to be vitally interested. 
It is said, and rightly so, that a pastor 
should be consulted before the appoint- 
ment of a curate. It might be well to 
add that several authorities at least hold 
that this requirement is satisfied when 
the pastor is permitted to make known 
his preference in advance. A second 
point that might be further clarified 
concerns the right of support of infirm 
and delinquent priests. The former 
have a clear and continuing right to sup- 
port, but that is not explicitly stated; 
the latter can lose their right, but this is 
not an immediate consequence of all 
repeated wrongdoing. A pre-Code de- 


‘Ready Answers in Canon Law. By the Rev. 
Patrick J. Lydon, D. D. Third Edition Re- 
vised and Enlarged (Benziger Brothers, Inc., 
New York City; pp. xvi + 636.) 
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cision required, besides complete lack of 
repentance despite repeated paternal 
admonition, certain and public criminal 
conduct. The Code recognizes loss of 
canonical title of support only in the 
case of deposition (Canons 2229, § 3, 
2303, § 2). It is worth while to state 
fully how far a cleric is protected by law, 
even in his delinquency, and to add that 
never does he forfeit considerations of 
charity so that he is reduced to beggary. 
The authorized English translation of 
the Canons of the Code of Canon Law 
pertaining to lay Religious is again avail- 
able. With the many publications on 
the market that explain Religious law 
and the growing attendance of Religious 
themselves at Canon Law classes in 
summer schools, the advantage of hav- 
ing the authentic text of the law at hand 
is obvious. But we may express the 
hope that the law will be read as dili- 
gently to learn the obligations in religion 
as to discover rights and privileges. 
Missionary bishops and priests are in- 
debted once more to Father Winslow of 
Maryknoll, this time for a simplified but 
exceedingly competent treatment of the 
so-called privileges of the faith granted 
to neophytes by the Code of Canon Law 
(Canons 1120—1127).* The law in ques- 
tion is set forth in catechism form for the 
sake of clarity and brevity and to facili- 
tate immediate reference. A detailed 
Table of Contents and Index, together 
with an Appendix of formulas and illus- 
trative cases, add greatly to the practical 
value of the book. The author has writ- 
ten his text with the problems of mis- 
sionary countries in mind, but very 
much is directly pertinent to the use of 
the privileges in this country. One sec- 
tion of particular value is the exposition 


* Canonical Legislation Concerning Religious. 
Authorized English Translation (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md.; pp. 74) E 

’ The Pauline Privilege and Constitutions of 
Canon 1125. By Francis J. Winslow, M.M.., 
J.C.D. (The Field Afar Press, New York City, 
pp. xvi + 112). 
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with amazement. To be that much is the 
vocation of every priest. $3.00 
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of the methods of interpellation, espe- 
cially the private form. In a few in- 
stances (for example, as regards the 
right of a heretic or schismatic to use 
the Pauline privilege), sufficient atten- 
tion is not given to the opinion rejected 
by the author. But, in general, contro- 
verted questions are fairly proposed, 
with the author setting forth his own 
preference frankly and unhesitatingly. 
The volume is a very creditable addi- 
tion to canonical literature. 

Francis B. DonneE.Ly, J.C.D 


Apologetics at Its Best 


A “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” is the new publication in two 
volumes of the Treasury of Faith series, 
comprising thirty-six essays on the 
tenets of Catholicism.' There are 
twenty-one contributors, including such 
celebrated English apologists as Canon 
Smith, the Editor, Father Darcy, S.J., 
Canon Arendzen, Archbishops Dow- 
ney and Goodier, Dom Aelred Graham, 
Father Martindale, Vassall-Phillips and 
Abbot Vonier. Here are no pamphle- 
teers stringing catch phrases, no rau- 
cous barkers outside the big tent, but 
accredited scholars and in some cases 
outstanding men of letters as well. It 
is evident at once that these authors 

1 The Teaching of the Catholic Church. Ar- 


- ed and Edited Canon George D. Smith, 
., Ph.D. (The Svante Co., New York). 
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could go before any seminary class and 
give a thorough course of lectures in the 
subjects assigned to them. 

They fulfill the highest standards of 
Catholic scholarship: the grasp of 
principles, the Scriptural and Patristic 
erudition, the enlistment of reason in de- 
fense of faith, the lucid distinction, the 
precise phrasing, the close-knit argu- 
mentation, and all the rest; and over all 
is that limpid diction which usually char- 
acterizes English letters. 


The Macmillan Company has set the 
work up handsomely. There is a 33- 
page index; besides, each essay is 
minutely outlined, and each section or 
heading of an essay is numbered in con- 
formity with this outline. And to il- 
luminate the text even further, every 
step in the argument is highlighted by a 
key word in the margin. Only neon 
lights are missing to guide the dullest of 


comprehension. 
Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 
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